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INTRODUCTION 


The special object of this book is the increase 
of interest in foreign missions throughout the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church—the Church that 
has nourished and brought me up and in whose 
behalf my prayers shall ever rise to the Father 
above. - 

It has been written amid a press of other 
duties; some of it while traveling on the trains 
or being entertained in various homes, and some 
while packing to return to Africa when there was 
no time for revising and rewriting. 

It goes forth attended by my prayers and with 
a hope that God’s blessing upon my humble effort 
shall make it effectual ir some small way of 
accomplishing the object for which it is designed. 


The Author. 


Vil 





CHAP DER 1 
THE CALL’ TO SERVICE 


“Send me anywhere only go with me, 

Lay any burden upon me only sustain me, 

Sever any tie only that which binds me to Thy 
service and to Thy heart.” 

These are words from the fly leaf of a mis- 
sionary’s Bible and expressive of genuine conse- 
cration. That consecration that 
“Means obedience to the Spirit’s every call, 

Meaneth dying, meaneth living, death of self and life 


in God, 

Meaneth such a full surrender we shall never dare to 
ask 

Why He gives our faith such testing or assigns so hard 
amtasie 


It is a consecration that amounts to something. 

How mysterious is the voice of God to the 
soul calling to special service! Not as a human 
voice does it come for the tones are more clear 
and unmistakable and fill the whole being with 
a sense of “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 
Just as truly in these latter days does this call 
come as ever it did to Isaiah saying, “Whom 
shall we send and who will go for us?” and caus- 
ing the indivdual to tremble and fear to answer 
otherwise than did the ancient Prophet “Here am 
I; send me.” Just as really as in Paul’s vision of 
the man standing before him and saying, “Come 
over into Macedonia and help us!” and so long 


te 
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as there be human souls without the Word of 
Life and servants whom God can send, so long 
will He continue to call them into His special 
service. 

So often the servant feels his weakness and 
like Jeremiah cries, “Ah, Lord God! behold I 
cannot speak; for I am a child.” But the reprov- 
ing voice of God says, “Before I formed thee I 
knew thee.... Say not I am a child; for thou 
shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatso- 
ever I command thee thou shalt speak. Be not 
afraid of their faces for I am with thee to deliver 
thee, saith the Lord.” 

It is hard for the called one to realize at first 
what a superior honor is granted him in this call 
to be an ambassador of God to the nations. He 
sees the toil and sacrifice that it means and the 
giving up of all his cherished hopes and plans; 
but in future days he shall come to know more 
of what is included in those words, “I am with 
thee” and to testify with the great missionary 
Apostle that “The gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance.” “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out.” It takes some of us a long 
time to learn how safely we may trust ourselves 
to His able, competent hands. Before Garabaldi 
gave himself to the cause of Italy he spent a 
whole day with his head bowed upon a table, 
locked in his room. The yielding was hard but 
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he afterward said of himself “The happiest night 
I ever spent was that night after I had made up 
my mind that let what would come, my life 
should be spent in the cause of Italv’s liberation 
from the Pope’s authority.” Livingstone said, 
“The happiest day of my life was the day when 
I decided to give myself to Africa.” Such j0y 
is more than earth born and its depths and sweet- 
ness can only be known by those who walk in 
obedience to the voice of their God. Oh the way 
of the cross is a way of self-denial, but it pays! 
yes it pays! It was this call of the Master and 
His promised presence attending him that en- 
abled Livingstone so gladly to give himself to the 
work of Africa’s redemption. A picture is indel- 
ibly engraved upon the heart of the author, that 
she once saw of this devoted man, just as his 
black boys found him one morning, his candle 
burned out and he upon his knees by his rude 
bedside, dead! His life had gone out in prayer 
for his beloved though darkened Africa. Those 
prayers and tears of a consecrated man! They 
were sacred in the sight of God and He is causing 
them to speak to thousands of hearts, since his 
lips are cold and still and his tired hands at rest. 
A traveler writes thus, “I have been in West- 
minster Abbey a score of times and I have never 
seen a wreath on the statue of a king named 
George or Henry or Edward. But there is an 
uncrowned king who sleeps under a slab of 
marble, and the name written on it is the name 


’ 
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of a simple weaver, David Livingstone. He lived 
for the slaves in Africa; and his ambition was to 
heal that sore of the world: he labored untiringly 
to build moral lighthouses around that darkened 
land, and carried many a torch into the heart of 
the Dark Continent. One day Stanley found 
Livingstone in the interior of Africa and said to 
him, ‘Come back with me: cities like Edinburg 
and London are ready to offer you their freedom; 
royal cities are waiting to confer degrees of 
honor upon you; and the people of America want 
to see you and hear you lecture; and money will 
come in like a golden river. You have earned 
your honors and your rest.’ But Livingstone 
replied, ‘No, I am not ambitious for honors, I am 
only ambitious to serve and to do the will of 
God.’ So back to the jungle, the fever, the sav- 
ages, the poisoned arrows; back went David 
Livingstone: and then the world wondered when 
the -two black slaves carried his body out of 
Africa to the sea-coast and across the sea to 
England. All of the people went out to meet and 
greet the hero; with solemn music they brought 
him in, and this is the life epic of the weaver: 
‘They buried him among the kings.’ No wreaths 
to-day for George the Third who bothered our 
fathers with the Stamp Act laws, but the tomb 
of Livingstone is never without its laurel wreath 
of flowers, for eternal remembrance, for this man 
was a king, ruling by divine right. Jesus bought 
his unique supremacy. Yet what poverty was 
his; what deliberate choosing of the thorny path!” 
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It was this call of God upon the heart of Mary 
Reed that enabled her to devote her life to the 
salvation of India’s lepers. Herself afflicted with 
the dread disease, unable to kiss her mother 
good-by or to tell her the sad conditions under 
which she was leaving; never to see civilization 
again nor to look upon the face of father, mother, 
brother or sister. Henceforth she must live and 
finally die among a people unclean and outcast 
from society; yet she joyfully accepted her lor 
saying, “My Father knoweth the way I take and 
He doeth all things well!” Day by day and year 
by year she lovingly ministered to these sadly 
afflicted people, binding up their sores with her 
own hands, speaking such words of hope and 
cheer as their ears had never before heard, win- 
ning the coldest and hardest hearts and gathering 
from out that mass of corruption many precious. 
gems for the kingdom and crown of her beloved 
Master. Is it any wonder that God was pleased 
to work a miracle of grace in her final complete 
restoration to health, and contrary to all her 
expectations permit her to return with a sound 
body to visit her friends once more? This is 
another life that has spoken a greater lesson to 
the heart of the writer than hundreds of sermons 
from the lips and pens of abie preachers. It has 
been her privilege to meet Miss Reed’s family 
face to face and to receive a communication frora 
that estimable lady herself, accompanied by her 
photograph and a photograph of her lonely little 
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home among the mountains of India. We believe 
that it is truly said that the light of one’s life 
logic. . 

‘It was the call of God upon the soul of Miss 
Lord that caused her as a mere child to clothe 
- and teach her dolls, calling them her little heathen 
children and she their missionary teacher, and 
that sent her often into the fields there to weep 
and pray alone and wonder how she could ever 
tell others of the burden resting so heavily upon 
her heart, and how secure the preparation she 
needed for the foreign field. It was Miss Barts’ 
call to the Lord’s service that made her sure she 
should have her health again and go to Africa, 
when her friends despaired of her life and no one 
doubted that even if she was spared she would 
always be a helpless invalid. It is this same call 
to the hearts of all our missionaries and the inner 
consciousness that they are in the will of the Lord 
that sends them forth so joyfully from home and 
loved ones and all that earth naturally holds dear, 
to the dangers, toils, and hardships of foreign 
mission life. Separated from human companion- 
ship they have learned to walk in closer fellow- 
ship with their God and to realize the constant 
presence of those heavenly beings of whom it is 
said, “Are they not all ministering angels sent 
forth to minister to them that shall be heirs of 
Salvation?’ Ah, there is a joy that cannot be 
measured in bringing lost lambs to the sheltering 
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fold and in hearing the Master say, “Rejoice with 
me for I have found my sheep that was lost!” 

Now I come to speak of my own personal 
experience. I hesitate to venture upon this task 
lest I appear to be exalting myself above measure 
or drawing attention and sympathy to myself 
instead of the poor people to whose uplifting my 
life is devoted and who need sympathy and help 
far more than this thrice-blessed woman. ‘The 
only reason for relating my story is because I 
know it better than that of anyone else and 
would testify to God’s faithfulness to one of ihe 
least of His servants. The dealings with any 
consecrated soul of Him whose name is Love are 
not to be counted as small or insignificant and 
I can not speak disparagingly of what He has 
done for me; still I would have you know that I 
have not been any more faithful to the cause, nor 
endured greater hardships, nor borne my sorrows 
any more bravely than others of. our own dear 
missionaries. There are those who have labored 
longer and harder than I. While perusing this 
account of my own experience will the reader 
please remember that there are sweeter and nobler 
lives whose stories remain still unwritten except 
by the pen of the recording angel. May their 
work be recompensed and a full reward be given 
them by Him under whose wings they have come 
to trust! 

First of all I must say Thank God for. Chris- 
tian parentage! It is one of the richest legacies 
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human flesh is heir to and goes far toward fitting 
to be heirs to an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for us. Viewing the matter as I now do, 
if I were to choose -between poor Christian 
parents and ungodly ones who possessed millions, 
I should unhesitatingly choose the former, even 
though they were as poor as Wesleyan Methodist 
preachers ire said to be. Indeed my father was 
ranked among that very class of preachers. 

My earliest religious impressions were received 
when as a mere child father used to gather us 
around the hearth when the day’s work was done 
and tell us of God and His Son, our Savior, and 
of the beautiful home above where all the good 
people went*when they died. He told us also of 
the terrible fires and pains of Hell and warned us 
from it with great earnestness. This was all 
strange and wonderful to my childish mind and 
filled me with awe and fear. When bed time 
came mother always had me kneel and say, “Now 
Ivlay me.” I cannot remember a time when: 1 
did not pray. Family prayers both morning and 
evening were a part of the daily program. We 
would sooner think of going without our food 
than to go w:thout family prayer. Suey 
' Father and mother used to enjoy singing Chris- 
tian hymns. It was father’s special delight, after 
supper when the evening chores were done, to 
take his hymn book and sit down to refresh him- 
self with song. Ringing through my memory 
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till the end of time will be a chorus of ese 1 
words: 


“Where the verdure of Spring is immortal 
And the leaves never fade nor decay ; 
Where the Winter of age cannot enter 
And the years never circle away.” 


and another verse and chorus of a hymn oi like 
character: 


“Beyond these chilly winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies 
And love becomes immortal. 


Oh land unknown, Oh land of love divine, 

Father all-wise eternal, 

Guide, guide, oh guide these wandering wayworn 
feet of mine 

To those sweet vales supernal.” 


As I listencd and thought, J assured myself 
that if there was in the universe such a blissful 
place as he was singing about, I did not want to 
miss going there. Another hymn that made a 
lasting impression upon my mind was this: 


“A few more years shall roll, a few more seasons come, 

And I shall be with those that rest asleep within the 
tomb. : 

And I shall be where tempests rage and surges dash no 
more. 

A few more storms shall beat on this wild rocky shore, 

Then, oh my God, prepare my soul for that great day: 

Oh wash me in Thy cleansing blood and take my sins 
away.” 
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In listening to such words | became awakened 
to the fact that life was brief and death sure. I 
shuddered at the thought of the cold grave and 
betook myself to my knees to pray something 
more than the little prayers that mother had 
taught me. How surely those Gospel truths did 
fasten upon me in those early days—impressions 
too deep for the hand of time to erase. I cannot 
pass this point without saying that I wish par- 
ents could appreciate in a greater degree the 
opportunities they have for making good and last- 
ing impressions upon the plastic minds of their 
children. Often the little ones are thought to be 
too young to comprehend such things, but by the 
time they are counted old enough parents awake 
to the appalling fact that Satan has considered 
no age too young for him to begin his blighting 
work, and their minds are polluted almost beyond 
belief. Children are never too young to ‘be 
trained for Jesus. Christian teachings wrought 
into the very nature of a child are the best safe- 
guards that can be thrown around his future 
pathway. 

I publicly professed Christ at the age of ten 
years, during a revival meeting held in the little 
country church among the Green Hills of Ver- 
mont. In looking back I have never been able 
to tell whether I then really met with a change 
of heart or not. My first move was to testify in 
public to my love for Christ, being inspired to it 
by the good example of a cousin two years my 
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senior, who seemed to have really found her 
Savior. My heart is greatly pained to remember 
that this cousin is now herself a wanderer from 
God and it is my sincere desire and prayer that 
she may be restored to His love and favor. One 
night during the samie revival above mentioned, 
a young man went to the altar as a seeker for 
pardon. He was one of the brightest and best 
of our town and evidenced great sorrow for his 
sins. It is pathetic to see a strong man weep 
and my little heart was so deeply touched that I 
seemed to forget about myself at the change I 
saw come into his life. I was very happy that 
night. Surely I was not far from the kingdom. 
I was accepted by the saints as a properly saved 
person and was soon baptized and united with 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

From this time on I never dropped my profes- 
sion of religion but fear I did small credit to the 
profession during some of the years that followed. 
About the age of fifteen I began to feel a heavy 
burden upon my spirit in the consciousness 
that all was not right between myself and my 
God. A restless, unsatisfied longing took pos- 
session of me and I felt that a change was most 
needful. Where could I find that which would 
put my weary, burdened heart at rest? How 
could I find it? How céuld I find Him for whom 
my soul yearned? Providence soon and very 
mysteriously opened the way for me to go to 
Houghton to school, and there among those 
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Spirit-filled young people I recognized the very 
thing which my soul was craving. Among the 
first opportunities given I presented myself at 
the altar of prayer but felt dry-eyed and cold at 
heart. I returned home still unsatisfied but con- 
tinued to think and pray about it and purposed 
in my heart to go through to victory. The next 
service I attended was a Thursday evening 
prayer meeting. Thank God for the midweek 
service of prayer! When this meeting was about 
to close the pastor of the church asked if there 
were any present who desired a closer walk with 
God and would have the Christians remember 
them in prayer. Immediately I was on my feet 
and the next moment we were on our knees and 
prayer was going up in my behalf. Oh joy! I 
found that my heart was tender and I could weep. 
Repentance was at last granted me. Such a 
time as this must be a crisis in the life of any 
person—to be able to repent. I wonder if the 
opportunity once slighted ever comes again with 
the same force. Oh how I wept! Tears of real 
penitence! Something different than I had ever 
before experienced. Gladly did I cry to God for 
mercy and gladly did that loving Father hasten 
to meet me and pardon all my sins. Then sud- 
denly came the voice of God to my soul, not in 
audible tones but in stronger and clearer words 
than I ever heard from the lips of any human 
being,.and the question asked was “Will you be 
a missionary to Africa?’ To Africa! What a 
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strange thing to ask of me! I was sucha; weak 
useless little girl anyway and Africa was far away 
over the mighty ocean. I had never seen any one 
who had been there and never heard much. about 
it except the little I had studied in my school 
Geography. Only a few white men had ever 
been there and they found the people. so black 
and degraded and savage that the country was 
called the Dark Continent. I had seen hideous 
pictures of African people in a book we used to 
have, called “The Uncivilized Races of Men.” 
There was nothing attractive to me about them. 
I was sure of that. The country was full of 
lions, elephants, leopards, and other ravenous 
beasts; snakes and other reptiles infested the 
jungles; and monkeys and gorillas leaped about 
among the trees. What an unfit place it was 
for a girl like me! What could I do there any- 
way? Life there would be worse than death! 
I wept afresh in agony-of soul and cried, “Oh I 
cannot go, I cannot!” ‘That night the battle of 
my life was fought, there on my knees in the 
Houghton church. I shall ever be grateful to the 
faithful pastor and a few others who stayed with 
me till past the midnight hour. Christ came off 
conqueror and Satan was defeated. My life was 
yielded to God for Africa. I did not yet feel a 
desire to go; I could not feel thus, but I had con- 
sented and that stubborn will of mine was broken 
and now God was going to have a chance to blend 
it with His will. 
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When I went to my bed that night I felt in my 
inmost being such a peace, such rest, such glory! 
How shall I describe it? There was such a 
blissful something that cannot be expressed in 
human language, and is only understood by those 
who have experienced it. The joy of pardon and 
the gladness attending the consecration of a life’s 
service to God. They were both mine at once. 
Surely those who say that the religion of Christ 
is an imaginary and unreal thing, and there is 
nothing in it, have never experienced anything 
like this! It was the most real and satisfying of 
anything I had ever known. I have found it 
lasting, too, and constantly growing richer and 
fuller of glory. Let scoffers scoff and skeptics 
sneer, I had found the Christ and my weary soul 
was at rest. When I awoke the next morning it 
seemed like the dawning of a new day upon a 
new world. A new day had dawned over my life. 
Now I knew what the poet meant when he 
wrote: 

“Lord how secure and blest are they 
Who feel the joy of pardoned sin: 


Should storms of wrath shake earth and sea, 
Their minds have heaven and peace within.” 


It was all good beyond expression but there 
was one thing I yet lacked. Just following the 
Great Commission the Master had told His Dis- 
ciples of an enduement of power from on high 
and that they should tarry for it. They, who 
were to be witnesses for Him both in Jerusalem 
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and in Judea and Samaria and in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. This gift was not for the 
Apostles alone for Peter had plainly said, “The 
promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.’ Then surely it was for me. 
I saw my privilege and sought and obtained the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. Humbly yet defi- 
nitely I would testify to this work of grace. 

It was not God’s will that I go immediately to 
the foreign field. Ten years must first pass. I 
was young and needed the strength and training 
that could come alone with years. It was not 
too long, and I have often said, since understand- 
ing what foreign mission life is, that I was very 
glad I was not permitted to go any sooner. A 
waiting time must come in my life as in the lives 
of nearly all God’s servants. I must be patient 
while He put me through the process of prepara- 
- tion and brought me to a greater appreciation of 
my calling and work. I was not idle during those 
years of waiting. There are always tasks enough 
for any willing hand. I studied in school, work- 
ing my way through, taught in the public schools 
one year, and then was united in marriage to 
Willard C. Boardman whose life was one of the 
purest and sweetest it has ever been mine to 
know. He was called ‘to the Lord’s work and 
ready also to go to the foreign field at any time 
that God should make the way clear. We were 
one in heart and effort for the cause of our be- 
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loved Christ. For more than~ three years we 
labored together in pastoral and ‘evangelistic work 
when at his request and much to my pleasure I 
took up school work again in Houghton. For 
nearly three years I was privileged to pursue the 
Advanced Theological Course under the excel- 
lent instruction of Dr. J. N. Bedford—a training 
I could not have afforded to miss. 

With the passing of those ten years between 
the call and the going to the Dark Land, the 
Lord was drawing me nearer to Himself, per- 
mitting the refining fires of sorrow to pass over 
me and teaching me much needed lessons of 
faith and trust. A very strong impression was 
once made upon me by some stereopticon pic- 
tures I saw. I cannot explain why they took 
such a hold upon me. Perhaps they appealed to 
no one. else in the same ways ~The first wasea 
picture of two angels bearing a redeemed one 
home to heaven. That old hymn, “O Bear Me 
Away on Your Snowy Wings,’ was sung as it 
appeared on the sheet near the bottom and close 
to the vision. The old earth was just beneath 
and the soft clouds above. As the second verse 
of the hymn was sung the same view appeared 
only the angels with the precious burden were 
higher up and growing smaller as they went 
farther away. The earth was fast growing dim 
now and the clouds and stars enveloped them. 
When the last verse was sung the angels ap-_ 
peared far up in the ethereal blue, still quietly 
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and tenderly hastening on, with the happy spirit 
in their arms, to the eternal home.’ Clouds and 
stars were all below them now and above was 
light and peace and heaven. This represented 
the blessed end of a Christian's life-—one whose 
work was done and well done and now he had 
found his rest. I went home and wept !ate that 
night still pondering the wonderful picture. O 
that this happy end might be mine! 

I was now very willing to go to Africa and 
this willingness was growing into a longing de- 
sire. I*began to fear that I was unworthy of such 
a privilege and wished myself a fitter subject for 
such a great and blessed work. 

It is my sincere belief that a-call of ihe Lord 
will in due time come to be recognized by the 
Church and if the Church never does recognize 
it then it seems to me’a very strong evidence that 
there is some mistake about the call. We did not 
feel free to say much of our drawing toward the 
foreign work but awatted God’s opening of the 
way. It came soon enough. Death had entered 
our foreign ranks and those who remained were 
much in need of a furlough. Some one must. go 
to supply the need. The minds of the Board 
turned toward us and with willing feet and glad 
hearts we turned to our appointed task. Jesus 
had left all for us and’ now it was ours to leave 
all for Him. Our beings thrilled with a great 
and holy joy! Africa, lost, dark Africa, was at 
last our welcome field! This poem I found some- 
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where and placed it in my Bible as expressive 
of my own soul’s breathings. 


“My. soul is not at rest. There comes a strange and 

Secret whisper to my spirit, like a dream of night, 

That tells me I am on enchanted ground. 

Why live I here? The vows of God are on me, 

And I may not stop to play with earthly shadows, 

Or pluck earthly flowers, until I my work have done 
and render up account. 

The voice of my departed Lord, ‘Go teach all nations,’ 

From the eastern world comes on the night air, and 
awakens my ear. 

And I will go, I may not longer doubt, 

To give up friends, and home, and idle hopes, 

And every tender tie that binds my heart 

To thee my country. Why should I regard 

Earth’s little store of borrowed sweets, I sure, 

Have had enough of bitter in my cup to show 

That never was it His design, who placed me here, 

That I should live at ease, or drink of 

Pleasure’s fountain. Henceforth then it matters not 

If storm or sunshine be my future lot, bitter or 

Sweet my cup, I only pray, God fit me for my work; 

God make holy, and my spirit nerve, 

For the stern hour of strife. Let me but know 

There is an arm unseen that holds me up, 

An eye that kindly watches all my path 

Till I my weary pilgrimage have done. 

Let me but know I have a friend that waits to 

Welcome me to glory, and I joy to tread the dark and 
death-fraught wilderness; 

And, when I come to stretch me for the last, 

In unattended agony beneath the cocoa’s shade, 

Or lift my dying eyes from Afric’s burning sands, 

It will be sweet that I have toiled for other worlds than 
this. 


Ht 
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I know I shall feel happier than to die on softer bed. 

And if I should reach heaven, if one that hath 

So deeply, darkly sinned—if one with whom Satan hath 

Struggled as he hath with me, 

Should ever reach that blissful shore, 

O how this heart would flame with gratitude and love, 

And through the ages of eternal years thus saved, 

My spirit never shall repent, that toil and suffering once 
were mine below.” 





Marie Stephens 


CHAPTER II 
MY INITIATION INTO MISSIONARY WORK 


“Did he not sometimes almost sink beneath 
The burden of his toil, and turn aside 
To weep above his sacrifice, and cast 
A sorrowing glance upon his childhood’s home, 
Still green in memory? Clung not to his heart 
Something of earthly hope uncrucified 
Of earthly thought unchastened? Did he bring 
Life’s warm affections to the sacrifice— 
Its loves, hopes, sorrows—and become as. one 
Knowing no kindred but a perishing world, 
No love but of the sin-endangered soul, 
No hope but of the winning back to -life 
Of the dead nations, and no passing thought 
Save of the errand wherewith he was sent 
As to a martyrdom?” 
“Nay, though the heart 

Be consecrated to the holiest work 
Vouchsafed to mortal effort, there will be 
Ties of the earth around it, and, through all 
Its perilous devotion, it must keep 
Its own humanity. And it is well. 
Else why wept He, who with our nature veiled 
The spirit of a God, o’er lost Jerusalem, 
And the cold grave of Lazarus? And why 
In the dim garden rose his earnest prayer, 
That from his lips the cup of suffering 
Might pass if it were possible?” 

* * * * * 

“ Yet above 
Its sorrows and its clouds his spirit rose, 
Tearful and yet triumphant, taking hold 
31 
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Of the eternal promises of God, 
And steadfast in its faith.” 


One of the hardest trials a missionary has to 
meet is the parting from the loved ones at home. 
As clearly as though it happened yesterday comes 
before me now the scene of a darling little sister, 
to whom I had been more of a mother than a 
sister, throwing her arms around my neck and 
weeping as though her heart would break at the 
first mention of our going to Africa. She felt that 
she could not endure the separation and all that 
night slept with her little arms clasping my 
neck. My husband’s father and mother came to 
see us once more and their sorrow was most 
pathetic. They were growing old now and to see 
their first-born and ever faithful son going so 
far away was almost more than they cou!d bear. 
Schoolmates, teachers, and friends gathered for 
a little farewell meeting and the following morn- 
ing we boarded the train and were off. My hus- 
band stopped in the city to make some necessary 
purchases and attend to some business while [ 
went on to take sister to the home of my mother 
in Vermont. A large part of the night we spent 
on the train and little sister, overcome with weari- 
ness, slept, but there was no sleep for iny eyes 
that night. I sat gazing on the sleeping form 
before me and swallowing a big lump in my throat 
which would never seem to stay swallowed. When 
should I ever see these dear ones again and what 
would be their circumstances and mine if we 
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were spared to meet? These were the questions 
that kept coming and which none could answer 
me. A few hours were spent in the old home 
of my childhood, I saw the heart of a hardened 
uncle melting into tenderness, then looked again 
into the face of a little weak gray-haired mother 
as I bade her a loving good-by, tore myself away 
from the still fondly clinging arms of litile sister, 
and started with another sister for the six-mile 
ride over the frozen snow to the station. It was 
a sad ride. We tried to talk but our voices grew 
husky. We had both concealed our emotion 
about as long as we could and were relieved when 
the parting was finally over and she hastened off 
in the cold night to her home while I sought a 
secluded corner of the lonely country depot there 
to pour out my own full heart in a flood ot tears. 

Several short days passed and we found our- 
selves aboard the mighty steamship “Oceanic,” 
putting out from New York harbor. As the pas- 
sengers waved adieu to the crowd upon the wharf 
we discerned amidst the vast multitude but one 
familiar face: that of my husband’s old school 
friend whom he esteemed as more than a brother, 
and who had left his work to come to see us 
off and bid us God-speed in our undertaking. 
The weather was bitterly cold that day and a 
harsh wind was sweeping over the waters but 
long we stood upon the deck gazing upon the 
fast receding shores of our native land. How 
dear it was to us! We had never realized it so 
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before! That land where just and equal laws 
were made and Christ’s name was known and 
honored. The land that held all those scenes and 
faces familiar to us and all the hearts that loved 
us. We were leaving it all behind now, with our 
faces turned toward a land of strangers where 
darkness reigned and the shadow of deain hung 
low. A little more and our beloved shores were 
lost to sight and we went to our state-rooms 
there to commit ourselves to Him who holdeth 
the sea.in the hollow .of His hand and seek 
strength and comfort for the coming days. 
Wafted through our minds again and again were 
the words of an old hymn: 


“OQ these tender broken ties - 
How they dim our aching eyes!” 


and upon the sorrowing ones left behind we 
prayed the divine blessing and comfort such as 
He alone can give. The sea was rough through 
most of the journey and we kept our beds a good 
deal, sea-sick and miserable in body but in our 
souls a great peace which nothing could disturb. 
The people of the ship as soon as they learned 
where we: were going told us that Sierra Leone 
was the white man’s graveyard but it did not 
daunt our courage in the least. We knew that 
the path of duty was the only path of safety and 
God’s “Have not I called thee?” and Christ’s “Lo 
I am with thee even unto the end of the world” 
reassured us more than a thousand human voices. 
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An angel had stood by Paul when he was tossed 
on the angry waves of the Mediterranean sea and 
though unseen to mortal eyes we found it not 
hard to believe that these heavenly being were 
even by our side. Why should God not fulfill 
to us the promise, “He shall give His angels 
charge concerning thee and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up?” 

One week’s sailing brought: us to Liverpool, 
England, where we waited three days for a 
steamer to take us down the coast. She seemed 
like a baby ship as compared with the one in 
which we had crossed the Atlantic but soon had 
a chance to prove herself for we encountered a 
severe storm which lasted several days and sent 
the shivers through her keel from: stem to stern. 
Sea sickness! O! It is a thing to be laughed at 
only, on land but at sea it becomes exceedingly 
serious. On the first day one is said to be so 
sick that they fear they will die but on the second 
so sick that they only wish they might. Scores 
of people all sick at. the stomach at the same 
time and obliged to listen to the wails and groans 
of each other. After such ‘an experience we were 
all glad when Sunday morning dawned clear and 
bright and we sighted Teneriffe in the distance. 
By the middle of the forenoon we had dropped 
anchor in the harbor at Las Palmas, one of the 
cities of the Canary Isles. The Spaniards in- 
habiting these Islands came around the ship with 
their produce for sale and many canary birds in 
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rustic cages. Most of the pasengers went on 
shore but we felt that it was our duty to keep 
the Sabbath here just as much as at home so 
sat on the deck reading or looking at the barren 
hills and thinking of the dear ones now far from 
us, gathering in; their accustomed places of wor- 
ship and singing the hymns in which our voices 
had so often joined. There in the city that lay 
before us was the grand cathedral towering above 
all the other buildings and furnished with its 
silver altars and candelabras and drinking cups 
of pure gold, while at its very doors beggars 
crouched holding out their withered hands or 
battered hats for a few coppers. Such are the 
blessings that Roman Catholicism brings to a 
country! As evening fell our ship took up anchor 
and ‘started for the open sea. The clear moon 
had risen and was shining down in all its bright- 
ness upon the rippling waters. Moonlight on the 
sea! How beautiful it was! That straight shin- 
ing path wide and sparkling at our feet and 
gradually narrowing and brightening till lost to 
view in the distance! What a delightful. illustra- 
tion it was of the path of the just which is as “a 
shining light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 

Another week of sailing southward over a calm 
and peaceful sea and early on Saturday morning we 
came to anchor in Freetown harbor and looked for 
the first time on Afric’s shores. A flood of thoughts 
sweep over us. This is one of the best’ harbors 
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on the West coast and was formerly a shipping 
point for slaves to the markets of Christian (?) 
nations. Just up the Rokell river a little distance 
from us is the island where until very. recently 
the ruins of the old slave pen might be seen. It 
is with no small amount: of shame that we recall 
the wrongs that our nation has inflicted upon 
this weak and helpless race.. Surely America 
owes Africa a great debt if she would undo in 
any measure the evils of the past. We look upon 
the ebony faces as they begin to surround us, 
coming out in small boats and clambering over 
the sides of the ship and if for a moment any 
feeling of repulsion would dare to rise in our 
bosoms how quickly it is smothered with the 
remembrance that it was for such as these that 
Christ has died. He loves them and we will—we 
even now do—love them too. Now our attention 
is called to the quaint city of Freetown with its 
strange variety of buildings and sprinkled thickly 
among them the banana, lime, orange, paw-paw, 
or symmetrical mangoe trees, with an occasional 
great old cotton tree, and many of the beautiful 
feathery palms, their branches gently waving in 
the morning breeze. Some one near me re- 
marked that this country was the white man’s 
graveyard and I said, “Well, it is a beautiful 
grave-yard anyway.” Back of the city lay the 
Sierra Leone mountains from which the place 
takes its name and away behind them somewhere 
up in the country is the little mission station 
which is to be our home. 
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Soon one of our missionaries who had come 
down to the coast to meet us, came out to the 
ship and took us on shore. I had heard much 
said of the enervating climate but was surprised 
to find how very weak and weary I was after 
the short walk‘from the landing to the house 
where we were to stop. The heat of the tropical 
sun and the oppressive atmosphere had seemed 
to rob us of half our energy. 

Freetown is a strange city. Some years ago the 
English Government had, by a treaty with the 
native chiefs, secured a large tract of land and 
founded a colony as a home for their emaicipated 
slaves: hence the population were such as had 
been in more or less of contact with Christianity 
and civilization. Trading companies came from 
different parts of the world and establishing them- 
selves there made it a center for trade with the 
inland natives. Gradually people have drifted 
down from all the up-country tribes and settled 
in the city till the population is sadly mixed. 
There are probably more than half a hundred 
different classes of people represented here and 
various languages spoken. There is one lan- 
guage that they have in common called the 
“pigeon-English” but which sounds strangely un- 
like our mother tongue. There are some churches 
and schools established here. The English Govy- 
ernor of Sierra Leone has his residence here and 
the soldier's barracks crown the surrounding 
hill tops. 
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The method of travel among the common class 
is simply going on foot while the better class 
ride in hammocks, or in wheeled chairs, or in 
two-wheeled carts large enough for two and 
propelled by one black boy going ahead and pull- 
ing the thills and another pushing at the back. 
During my first stop in the city I had the pleas- 
ure of a ride in one of the wheeled chairs. It was 
on Sunday, the day after our arrival, and we 
were going out to an open-air service held in the 
border of the city for the benefit of the up- 
country natives. An English gentleman kindly 
otfered= his ‘chair but I ielt quite» timid “about 
accepting it as I had read of an American gentle- 
man of my acquaintance whose experience with 
such a chair proved very disastrous both for 
him and the chair and several other things. The 
owner of the chair assured me that there was no 
danger and that the boy should walk slowly so 
I tried it and found it a very pleasant way of 
riding. At the service that day I ventured to 
speak with some of the pleasant faced “mam- 
mies” who received me with smiles and _ said, 
“Lor’ bless you mammie, Lor’ bless you!” 

Monday morning we prepared for our journey 
up the river. As we went down the long flight 
of steps leading to the boat one of the mammies 
of the day before came out to greet us and give 
us her blessings as we started for our work in 
“The bush.” On entering our boat which was 
about thirty feet long by eight or ten wide, we 
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found it already laden with boxes, bundles and 
twenty-five or thirty. natives. All being ready 
we now started. over the Bay and up. into the 
Rokell river. The tropical sun was beating its 
relentless rays upon our heads and as we had 
no other protection than our parasols we felt limp 
and lifeless. We were seasick too, and compelled 
to. part with our breakfast along with the bitter 
dose of quinine we had taken, su we did not feel 
greatly inclined to notice much of what was 
going on around us. Late in the afternoon as the 
sun began to sink in the west and the air became 
cooler we became much more comfortable and be- 
gan to look about. We had entered Port Loko 
creek, a branch of the Rokell river and the breeze 
having stopped and the tide turned we could not 
sail farther and our men were obliged to take to 
their oars. They sang as they rowed, always keep- 
ing time with the stroke of the oars. The songs 
were all in a foreign language and unintelligible to 
me; some of them were improvised for the occa- 
sion as the native delights to make his own songs 
as he goes along. One of their little songs im- 
pressed itself upon my mind. I did not know 
its meaning and do not now but it was this: 


“Kulalie, ha,-ha, kulalie, 
Kulalie, ha, ha, kulalie.” 


The scene was a wierd one indeed. The trees 
grew thickly along either bank of the stream, 
clear down to the water’s edge and the roots pro- 
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truded into the water. To these. roots the oysters 
sometimes cling and as the tide recedes the peo- 
ple go and gather them. .Thus.I learned the 
truth of our ship captain’s statement that in 
Africa they gathered oysters from the trees. 
Everything was quiet along the shore except as 
now and then snatches of a wild heathen song 
floated to us through the misty night. Occasion- 
ally the light of some bonfire gleamed out upon 
us and we caught sight of some native dwellings 
which with their thatched roofs resembled large 
haystacks as they rose dimly against the sky. 
Everything seemed strangely primitive and we 
felt as though we were sailing away back into the 
centuries of the past where nothing had been 
greatly disturbed since the dawn of creation. 

It was past midnight when we arrived at Port 
Loko, the end of our sixty-mile journey by boat. 
Mr. Clarke who was with us, called, and soon 
the men who had come down from up. country 
to meet us and had long waited for us, came 
down to the shore. We could see their figures 
dimly in the starlight. One big tall fellow 
waded leisurely out to the side of the boat and 
something was said to him in the native lan- 
guage which I could not then understand, but I 
found myself immediately grasped in his brawny 
arms while I of necessity clung to his neck and 
wooly head while he carried me to the shore and 
set me down all safe and dry. Later the white 
men were brought ashore on the native’s shoul- 
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ders and we all went up a steep hill to the town 
and slept for the first time in a native house. 
Not in as clean a placé nor upon as soft a bed as 
we had been accustomed to in our American 
homes but under the care of Him who “Giveth 

His beloved sleep.” 

With the dawning of the morning we arose 
and prepared for our three day’s march by ham- 
mock. A distance of sixty miles or more. This 
kind of travel was new to us and as we jounced 
along the motion of the hammock kept reminding 
me of something I. had studied about in the 
school physiology called “peristaltic motion.” 
All was full of interest now, the foliage, the 
flowers, the birds, the narrow toilsome paths 
called roads and the scantily clothed people who 
came out to gaze upon us as we passed. Some 
serious thoughts came over us also. This was 
a lonely and dangerous country. Many a mis- 
sionary had journeyed over such lonely paths 
carrying the message of light and life to those 
who dwell in darkness, and had never returned 
to tell the story. There in the jungle unattended 
and alone he had fallen 

“Nay, not alone, 
His God was with him in that last dread hour; 


His great arm underneath him, and His smile 
Melting into a spirit full of peace.” 


There was only a strange: hand to lay him in his 
grave and place the green turf over him and 
there 
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“He slumbers well 
- Beneath the shadow of an African palm. 
There is no stone above his grave. The wind 
Hot from the desert, as it stirs the leaves 
Heavy and long above him, sighs alone 
Over his place of slumber.” 


O faithful servant of Jesus Christ, faithful 
even until death! Your life is not given in vain! 
‘Heaven has seen your noble sacrifice. “The 
hallowed green mound shall be visited by many 
pilgrim feet from afar, and its verdant grass shall 
be wet with the tears of other noble saints who 
shall be moved by your tragic death to emulate . 
noble heroism. Rest in peace! The angels of 
love shall ever stand guard over the lonely grave.” 

We had been at the mission station just 
twenty days. Happy days they had been and 
busy as we acquainted ourselves with our new 
tasks and with the children of the mission school, 
and now I stood by the bedside of my dying 
husband. There were not many to watch with us 
in that hour for Mr. Clarke, the only other man 
there, was lying at death’s door in the other side 
of the house and his was the life we thought 
would go out. There were no physicians to call 
and no kind neighbors to aid us. My husband's 
illness was only a common attack of African 
fever and was not congidered very serious. He 
had grown worse just that afternoon but during 
the evening became more restful and Miss 
Stephens took my place by his side while I went 
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and laid down for a little rest on the cot just 
outside the .door.. While lying there 1. heard him 
tell her he believed his time had come and added, 
“T feel so sorry ‘for’ Anna.” “In’-a moment I was 
at his side and he was looking into my face with 
all the earnestness of a dying man telling me 
that he was going to leave me, and asking, “Anna, 
what will you do?” Suddenly before, me rose the 
vision of a lonely, woman in a lonely land, with 
no strong arm and heart of a husband to lean 
upon. I dared not think what life would mean 
without him, yet I could not find it in my heart 
to answer otherwise than I did, “Will, I am in 
the hands of Jesus and He will care for me.” He 
said, “Yes” and then gave me his last message 
which was, “Darling I will be the first to wel- 
come you when you come.” Afterward he be- 
came delirious and an hour followed of the most 
terrible suffering while the fever burned his life 
away. I know not how I should have endured 
that awful hour of agony except that to my spirit 
with ever increasing force kept coming the prom- 
ise, “Lo I am with thee alway even unto the end 
of the world,” and that other from the Shepherd 
Psalm, “Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” Just as the spirit took its flight the eyes 
opened wide and gazed upward, both hands were 
raised, and the lips murmured that name dearest 
of all in such an hour, “Jesus, blessed Jesus, 
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blessed—” But he could say no more, his breath 
was gone, he had fallen asleep. 


“Asleep in Jesus! Oh how sweet, 

To be for such a slumber meet! 

With holy confidence to sing, 

That Death has lost his venomed sting. 





Willard ‘Boarllman 


Asleep in Jesus! far from thee, 

Thy kindred and their graves may be; 
But thine is still a blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 
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The angels were bearing away his spirit as L 
had seen them so long ago in the picture, to that 
blessed abode where, “There shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former things 
are passed away.” 


“God’s servant sleep! His arms alone. 


Are underneath, thou tired one! 
* * KO: * * 


O’er hopes deferred let other weep, 
For thee, beloved, sleep—sweet sleep.” 


I took my farewell of the precious clay saying, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord,” then lay down 
upon the cot and gave such suggestions as I 
could for the burial. The mission girls came 
down from their sleeping room and sat along by 
the cot rubbing» my throbbing temples and 
speaking soothing words while Henry Johnston 
sat down upon the floor and wept sorely. Finally 
Miss Stephens, having done all she could, came 
and jay down beside me, cheering me with her 
sweet presence and telling me that it were better 
to have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all. 

The brief funeral service was held next morn- 
ing. There was no one to. make a casket and the 
body was wrapped in a winding sheet, well en- 
folded in native mats and committed to the dust. 
The little boys, clothed in their white “rumas” 
carried flowers and dropped them in the grave. 
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“Hushed be the murmuring thought! Thy will 
bey done © Arbiter oi) liie and. death. I bow: to 
thy command—I yield the precious gift so late 
bestowed; and to the silent grave move sorrow- 
ing, yet submissive.” The natives came in to 
express their sympathy. I saw their strange dark 
faces bending over me as I lay upon my cot too 
weak to rise, and heard their earnest words 
though I could not understand their meaning. 
How strange and dreamlike it all seemed any- 
way! Upon the wall before me hung a little 
motto bearing these words, “God is faithful.” I 
read them over and over until they seemed 
burned into my very soul and I believed them. 
The following evening being over wearied I fell 
into a brief slumber and. never before did I 
appreciate sleep so much. Just to be able to 
forget for a few moments the great sorrow that 
was weighing down my heart. 

Four days after the burial Mr. Clarke, too 
weak to walk alone, was helped into his hammock 
and with his wife and Mrs. Danner started for 
home. They were really obliged to go for to 
stay in their weak and worn condition would only 
have imperiled their lives. We watched them 
off and turned to our work realizing that we now 
were left alone, strangers in a strange land. We 
two women all so unaccustomed to the language 
or the work. Miss Stephens had been my dear 
school friend and well I recalled the time when 
I fastened the flowers in her hair on her gradua- 
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tion morning at Houghton while we talked of 
the coming days and wondered if our paths would 
ever lie together again. How poorly our dim 
eyes descried the future and how impossible then 
to have believed that with the passing of a few 
short months we should be sole companions to 
each other in a strange and foreign land. 

The work upon us now was almost more than 
we could do. The school must be carried on, the 
boys and girls must be fed and clothed and kept 
faithfully: to their appointed tasks. There was 
the buying of food for them, the sending of trusty 
men to Freetown for such goods as we needed, 
accounts must be kept, the Post Office business 
done, letters to write for the natives, visitors to 
entertain, sick ones to minister to, religious serv- 
ices to be held, and a hundred other duties. More- 
over the planting season was on and it was 
necessary that the crops for the coming year 
should be put in. Altogether there was enough 
to keep us exceedingly busy, and it was well, for 
work is one of God’s best gifts to bereaved 
hearts. It leaves less time to brood over sorrows 
and losses. 

As soon’ as I gathered strength to dare trist 
myself I went out and kneeling by that newly 
made grave promised God that I would be faith- 
ful by His grace, both to Him and the work to 
which He had called me: and I asked Him, if He 
saw that He could trust me so far and make me 
able for a double task, to put upon my shoulders, 
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now that my husband was gone, the work de- 
signed for us both. 
At the close of our busy days Miss Stephens 
and I used to watch the glories: of the tropical 
sunset and then sit in the evening twilight sing- 
ing the hymns so dear to both, and when prayers 
and study hour were over and the children snugly 
tucked away in bed, repair to our rooms to read 
God’s blessed Word. O how the pages were 
illumined for us during those days! The third 
Psalm was our first lesson together and it was 
full of comfort and hope as we were made _ to 
know that He was indeed our shield and our 
glory and the lifter up of our heads. Then came 
the fourth with those wondrous closing words so 
applicable to two lone women in the heart of 
heathendom, “I will both lay me down in peace, 
and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell 
in safety,’ and we would go to bed and rest while 
the sound of the midnight dance and beating of 
the tom-toms were borne to us on the night air 
from the neighboring towns and at other times 
the wailing of the women smote our ears as they 
lamented the passing of one of their number 
from earth to the great unknown world. Other 
nights we would hear the “tap, tap, tap,” of the 
“Devil-man” down in the woods and the deliver- 
ing of his strange weird messages in deep sepul- 
chral: tones intended to awe and frighten the peo- 
ple who believed it to be really the Devil himself. 

Very sweet to us became the promise that “The 
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eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth to show himself strong in the behalf 
of them whose heart is perfect toward him.” 
One night after a day of special trial we turned 
to the sixty-first Psalm and read, “From the end 
of the earth will I cry unto thee, when my heart 
is overwhelmed: lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I.” We had never before known 
what it was to be in the end of the earth with 
our hearts overwhelmed but we knew that night 
and we knew, too, that a mighty hand was grasp- 
ing ours and leading us to the “Rock that is 
higher than I.” What a wonderful book the 
Bible is anyway, and how full of comfort and 
strength for those who truly seek it. “Oh 
precious Bible! thou instructor of the ignorant, 
guide of the erring, consoler of the afflicted, sup- 
porter of the dying; thou unfailing friend of all 
the weary and heart-crushed; thou only hope of 
humanity,—thou art indeed God’s best gift to our 
tallen race.” 

There were no white people nearer to us than 
twenty-eight miles. The nearest mission station 
was the Christian and Missionary Alliance of 
which two'American men were in charge. They 
knew our need and sent word to us that if we 
desired their help at any time we should be free 
to ask it, but twenty-eight miles is a long way 
in Africa where the only means of travel is on 
foot. If we had needed help it would have taken 
a day to send word and another day for them -to 
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come unless they marched at night. They sent us 
cheering messages with the mail messenger who 
came every week and did all in their power to 
minister to our welfare. After some two months 
had passed they finally came over to spend Sun- 
day with us. We had seen nothing but black 
faces for so long a time that it was a rare treat 
to look into the faces of white men and Chris- 
tians. They were almost entire strangers to us 
but we did not count them such after the great 
kindness they had shown, and then to meet 
people under these conditions is very different 
from a formal meeting in the homeland. 

On Sunday morning we had a very precious 
service while we celebrated for the first time 
since we were left alone, the death and sufferings 
of our Lord. All our souis were refreshed and 
strengthened and we went to our noon-day meal. 
For a long time previous to their coming we 
had planned what we would have to eat when 
our company came and now the best the mission 
could furnish was in readiness and we sat down 
to the table: but just at that moment a uniformed 
messenger of the Government came bringing our 
mail and with it a cable message from home. 
Everything else was forgotten while we eagerly 
undid the mail and tore the message open and 
read the four words it contained “Fagans sail 
June eleventh.” Only four words but how much 
they meant to us! After these days of waiting 
and uncertainty, help was coming at last, and 
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the blessed work was going on. We cared very 
little now for our carefully prepared dinner and 
almost forgot the courtesies we owed our visitors, 
but they readily forgave our negligence and 
joined in our gladness. : 
In due time our helpers arrived. It was a 
lovely morning‘ toward the middle of July. <A 
fresh shower had fallen and then the bright sun 
shining upon the grass and palm trees made them 
appear to have been sprinkled with a shower of 
diamonds. We viewed and admired these beau- 
ties of nature and then went to our breakfast. 
While we were eating one of our men came in 
saying that the coming white people had slept 
only two hour’s back and would be in presently. 
What a commotion! One would have supposed 
a small cyclone was passing through the house. 
to have heard the shouts of the children as they 
hurried to finish their morning tasks and change 
‘their apparel ready to welcome the new comers. 
The strain had been severe upon Miss Stephens 
and myself and as we moved about briskly we 
tried to calm ourselves and prepared to be as 
cheerful as possible when our people arrived. I 
think we both kept up bravely but the scene of 
the meeting I will not attempt to. describe. 
Suffice it to say that as we sat down to a well 
filled table that day we bowed our heads and 
sincerely thanked our heavenly Father for His 
care and blessing and. then sang “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
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The story of all the remainder of our term of 
service in Africa is too long for us to relate. We 
taught in the school, cared for our children, min- 
istered to the sick in body and soul as they came 
to us, and went out as we could to preach the 
Word in other towns. Many times have we come 
in from a weary journey or at the end of a busy 
day, to our little room and looked at the motto 
which bore the words, “For His Sake,’ and we 
have said, “Ah, yes, it is for His sake and it is 
all sweet and joyful because done for His sake.” 
_ Once in the dreams of night I saw the Christ. 
He was standing before a house calling tenderly, 
waiting patiently, but the house was all cold and 
dark and gave’no response. I recognized Him at 
once. There was no mistake. That sad yet 
sweet and lovely countenance belonged to none 
other than the dear Master himself. I never 
doubted that it was He and running to Him -in 
an ecstacy of joy I cried, “O my blessed Jesus I 
have found you at last.” It was sweet just to be 
in His presence and we started to walk together. 
Somehow I had been made aware that I must 
follow exactly where He went or He would dis- 
appear from sight and I should lose Him. Soon 
we caine to a thick hedge and Jesus began to 
walk right through if. It seemed too much for 
me to tty to follow through such a tangle of 
brush and thorns and I saw a broad gap in the 
hedge and a good road just on the other side. 
Would it not be far easier to pass around through 
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the gap and following the road out meet Him 
on the other side? But no, if I did not follow 
just where He went I would lose Him and after 
all He was leading the way, so I started follow- 
ing Him through the thick and tangled hedge 
when I awoke. The dream had passed but the 
lesson remained. By His grace I should not seek 
- for a smooth and easy way but follow closely in 
His footsteps that in so doing I might enjoy 
the blessedness of His presence. 

I had many attacks of the fever and at the 
close of my first year it was prophesied on good 
authority that I would lose my life if I remained 
another year. ! faced the matter seriously as I 
should but sang over and over to myself the verse 


“Peace, perfect peace, the future all unknown, 
Jesus we know and He is on the throne.” 


Often we went out among the people, looked 
at their half-clothed forms, at their homes and 
habits of life, and asked ourselves, “Are these 
my people and this land henceforth my home?” 
and in our own hearts we found the answer, 
“That land ,is henceforth my home which most 
needs the Gospel.” It is a lonely land and dark. 
Any heart is surely less susceptible or more brave 
than mine if it fails to realize the utter loneli- 
ness and sadness of the situation; but any heart 
must be hard and cruel that can behold such a 
mass of suffering humanity and care not to reach 
forth a helping hand. 
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Wiser heads than ours have taught that courage 
is not in the absence of fear but in conquering it. 
Often we-have trembled at the Herculean task 
before us but by God’s grace we have conquered 
and gladly welcome the benighted Africans as 
our people and the Dark Continent as our country 
and our home. 


“Oh, holy haunts! oh, childhood’s home? 
Where now, my wandering heart, is thine? 
Here, where the dusky heathen come 

To bow before the deaf and dumb, 

Dead idols of their own design. 

* * ; * * 
Here, where mid light and song and flowers, 
The priceless soul in ruin lies; 

Lost, dead to all those better powers 
Which link this fallen world of ours 

To God’s clear-shining Paradise; 

And wrong and shame and hideous crime 
Are like the foliage of their clime, 

The unshorn growth of centuries. 

Turn, then, my heart; thy home is here; 
No other now remains for thee: 

The smile of love, and friendship’s tear, 
The tones that melted on thine ear, 
The mutual thrill of sympathy, 

The welcome of the household band, 
The pressure of the lip and hand, 

Thou mayest not hear, nor feel, nor see. 
God of my spirit! .Thou, alone, 

Who watchest o’er my pillowed head, 
Whose ear is open to the moan 

And sorrowing of thy child, hast known 
The grief which at my heart has fed; 
The struggle of my soul to rise 
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Above its earth born sympathies; 

The tears of many a sleepless bed! 

Oh! be Thine arm as it hath been, 

In every test of heart and faith,— 

The tempter’s doubt, the wiles of men, 
The heathen’s scoff, the bosom sin,— 

A ‘helper and a stay beneath; 

A strength in weakness, through the strife 


‘And anguish of my wasting life— 


My solace and my’hope in death!” 


CHAPTER TT 


MY SECOND GOING 


“God holds the key of all unknown, 
Ande. am. glad: 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if He trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 
What if to-morrow’s cares were here — 
Without its rest! daaifas 
I’d rather He unlocked the day; 
And as the hours swing open, say 
‘My will is best.’” 


How sweet and comforting these words were 
as I heard them again and again upon the lips of 
our dear Sister Stephens through days of trial 
and weariness! They well expressed that trust- 
fulness so characteristic of her. She possessed a 
beautiful voice and there was heart in her singing 
which made one always love to listen. Many 
times after a busy day we have sat together in 
the falling shadows singing another favorite 
hymn of hers: 7 


“Tell me.about the Master! I am weary and worn 
to-night, 
The day lies behind mein shadow and only the evening 
is light! H 
Light with a radiant glory that lingers about the West. 
My poor heart is aweary, aweary, and longs. like .a 
child for rest. 
a 
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Tell me about the Master! Of the wrongs He for us 
forgave; 

Of love and of tender compassion, of love that was 
mighty to save; 

Sad, is my heart, and so weary, of woes and the trials 

of life, 

Of the wrongs that are stalking in noonday, of false- 

hood, and sin, and strife. 


Yet what I know of sorrow and temptations that oft 
befall, 

The infinite Master had suffered, and knoweth and 
pitieth all. 

Tell me the sweetest old story, that falls on each wound 
like balm, 

And my heart that was bruised and broken, shall grow 
well, and strong, and calm.” 


Another of the songs she loved best was: 


“Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
But, O, the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King. 


Some day my earthly house will fall, . 
I cannot tell how soon ’twill be, 

But this. I know—my All in All 

Has now a place in heaven for me.” 


As I listened to those sweet words falling from 
her lips I was thrilled with a holy joy at the rich 
truth therein expressed and wondered what it 
would all mean anyway to be at home “Within 
the palace of the king.” Little did we then think 
that she so soon would “See Him face to face, 
and tell-the story saved by grace.” 
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She was more than a sister to me. On weary 
nights, when crushed by sorrow or burning with 
fever, her hand was laid caressingly upon my 
brow and her voice whispered the promises of 
God to me and my spirit was comforted. She 
was my faithful comrade and friend, and my life, 
however poor and useless it may be, is neverthe- 
less richer and better than it would have been 
had I not known her. 

Well do I recall the last days of our associa- 
tion together. We had been separated for some 
time and the few days of fellowship were most 
pleasant as we prayed and talked of our Christ 
and the work in Africa that had become so dear 
to us both. She was joyfully anticipating a 
speedy return to the Dark Land. I had heard 
her remark that she could scarcely expect to live 
through another term of service there, but she 
was calm and peaceful and gave expression to 
the trust of her heart in those words of Faber: 


“Upon God’s will I lay me down 
As child upon its mother’s breast, 
No silken couch or softest bed 
Could ever give me such sweet rest. 


Thy wonderful, grand will, my God, 
With triumph now I make it mine; 
And love shall cry a jealous ‘yes’ 
To every dear command of thine.” 


In speaking of the needy waiting ones in the 
darkness of heathenism she repeated some lines 
which had fastened themselves upon her mind: | 
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“The helpless millions wait the light 
Whose dawning maketh all things new: 
Christ also waits but men are slow and tte, 
Have we done all we could 

Have I. have you?” 


Dear girl! She had not yet done all she could 
but she was willing to do it—even to lay down 
her life for Him who died for her and for the 
rescue of those souls which, with hers, had been 
purchased by His blood. When she bade me at 
affectionate good-by and boarded the train that 
bright June morning I thought, e’er long, we 
should meet again. ‘“Good-by, and God be with 


(7? 


you!” Yes, dear sister, we shall meet again but 
not here. 
ok * 2 * * * * * * 


It was a cold day in January nearly four years 
after my first going to Africa. I had long been 
‘in the homeland traveling from place to place in 
the interests of the cause ever dear, and had just 
come home from a six month’s tour and rested 
a few days. Rev. E. Teter, our Missionary Sec- 
retary, was stopping in the town and had come 
in for a talk. We were lamenting the death of 
our esteemed Miss Cutshall who had been such 
a valuable worker on the field but obliged to 
come home on account of failing health. She had 
been permitted to look into the faces of her loved 
ones and then her life went out. Mrs. Clarke, 
who had come home with Miss Cutshall was 
lying at the point of death and we felt that our 
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cause was sorely stricken. Finally Rev. E. Teter: 
bade us good-by saying that he should leave 
town the next morning and not see us again soon. 
About an hour later there was a knock at the 
door and on opening it we were surprised to see 
Mr. Teter again so soon. He entered, sat down, 





Our Mission Cemetery 
1. John T. Ayers. 2.-A. Marie Stephens. 3. Willard C. Boardman. 4. J. F. Danner. 
5. Anna Perring Clarke. 6. Irving Johnston. 7 and 8. Native children. 


and without speaking handed me a little paper. 
I took it and read these words for it was a-cable 
message from across the sea. . “Ayers. and, 
Stephens dead. Clarke returning.” I -looked 
again unable to believe the words before me. 
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God help us now for our sorrow seemed greater 
than we could bear! Three of our best mission- 
aries dead inside of one week’s time, another on 
the verge of the grave, and still another, as we 
afterward learned, just escaped with his life! It 
was Mr. Clarke who was now on his way home. 
Surely God’s dealings were mysterious! A pall 
seemed to hang over the little town of Houghton 
that night as the news spread from lip to lip. It 
seemed that the very lights burned dimly and 
everything misty and strange as when one is walk- 
inginadream. We gathered in groups and talked, 
and out under the starlight, as Rev. E. Teter leit 
us again, I said, “I am ready to go at any time,” 
and two other young ladies said the same. Miss 
Stephens had, at last, done “All she could” and 
so had those others but we had not and we must 
not be fearful and faint hearted in this time of 
adversity. Any thought of faltering was rebuked 
by the words of Scripture, “If thou faint in the 
day of adversity thy strength is small,” and those 
words of the great Missionary Apostle “But none 
of these things move me, neither count I my life 
‘dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry, which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God.” How dare we falter now? Did 
not the mighty God say, “Have not I called 
thee?” “Be strong and of a good courage,” and 
“To I am with thee.” We must not think of 
defeat for, ““O Lord, what shall I say when Israel 
turneth their backs before their enemies!” 
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There was a long month’s wait for the arrival 
of Mr. Clarke when we could learn more of the 
conditions in the foreign field and the Board 
know what arrangements to make. At last he 
came and we found that our mission had been 
closed and Miss Crosby, the only remaining mis- 
sionary, had gone to a Christian Alliance Station 
down country to wait till help should come. The 
kind hearted men who composed the Board could 
scarcely endure the thought of sending women 
alone to face the toils and dangers of that shadowy 
land—but God in His mysterious providence, had 
given for this emergency a stronger heart and 
an abler hand and so the first of the following 
May Miss Barts and myself took our departure 
for the land of our adoption. 

The parting was not less hard than it had been 
before. In face of what had just previously taken 
place our friends felt that we were going to al- 
most certain death and their tears flowed freely; 
but they bade us God speed and sent us away 
with their sanction and blessing. Well do I re- 
call the face of my gray haired mother as she 
stood at the door looking after me. Ah, dear 
little mother! I shall never see her face again 
till it looks out from the pearly gates where she 
is waiting to welcome me. 

On Saturday, the second day of June, our good 
ship Zaria dropped anchor in Freetown harbor and 
a man came on board to take us ashore. It was 
a man who had already spent fourteen years in 
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that dark country. ‘The one who had gone to 
Kunso during those first days of our mission 
work to help Mrs. Johnston bury her little son 
who had died while his papa was away at the 
coast. It was the one who had gone to aid Mrs. 
Danner after her husband’s death while she was 
all alone and very ill with fever. The one who 
had so kindly ministered to us during our lone 
stay at Kunso, before he ever saw our faces; 
and the one who had gone to help Mr. Clarke 
after the two sudden deaths when he lay so ill 
and near the edge of the grave. He bore the 
very common name of Smith but had become a 
very uncommon person to me now for he was 
the one man of my heart and five days later we 
were united in marriage in the little United 
Brethren church in Freetown. 

Several of our triends of the Alliance Missions 
came down from their up-country stations to be 
present with us on this occasion and those who 
could not come sent kindest greetings. There 
was Miss Crosby our only remaining missionary, 
and Miss Axtell, and Mr. Smith’s beloved friend 
Mr. Evans who had come from two hundred and 
seventy-five miles back among the Kuranko hills, 
walking much of the way, and who was to be 
best man at the wedding. This good man had 
given. up a lucrative position and verily suffered 
the loss of all things for Christ and His work in 
Africa, and all our hearts were glad when, a few 
months later, God gave him as his bride Miss 
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Axtell, who in face, form and character is one 
of the most beautiful young women we have ever 
known. 

Our carriage to and from the wedding was a 
little two-wheeled cart propelled by the native 
boys, one pulling at the front and another push- 
ing at the back. On our return we were pre- 
ceded—not by arrangement but incidentally—by 
a very large man riding a very small donkey and 
wearing a white hat large enough to serye as a 
sunshade or umbrella for his whole turnout. A 
sweet little black Mammie called out as we 
passed, “How vou do Missis! Massa been get 
bride to-day!” 

On our wedding night we had something new 
to consecrate to our Lord’s service—our united 
lives. They had heretofore been His singly and 
now they must be no less His unitedly. We 
resolved that we should never hold each other 
dearer than His will or His work. We should 
suffer hardship or separation from each other 
whenever the interests of His cause demanded it, 
and in everything give Him first place. “Oh how 
safely are these sacred relations committed to 
His keeping, and how surely He will cause our 
wedded happiness to grow and deepen with the 
passing of the years. Once I had almost feared 
that I should love some human being too dearly 
and thus my devotiorl to my Lord be in some 
degree diminished but now God had taught me 
my lesson in a poem which I found in Miss 
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Havergal’s excellent little book, “Kept for the 
Master’s Use” where she is writing on the sub- 
ject of our love kept for Jesus. 


Eleanor says to Beatrice: 

“T tremble when I think 
How much I love:him; but I turn away 
From thinking of it just to love him more;— 
_ Indeed, I fear, too much.” 

“Dear Eleanor, 
Do you love him as much as Christ loves us? 
Let your lips answer me.” j 

“Why ask me, dear? 
Our hearts are finite, Christ is infinite.” 

“Then, till you reach the standard of that love, 
Let neither fears nor well-meant warning voice 
Distress you with ‘too much.’ For He hath said 
How much—and who shall dare to change His measure? 
‘That ye should love as I have loved you.’ 

O sweet command, that goes so far beyond 

The mightiest impulse of the tenderest heart! 

A bare permission had been much; but He 

Who knows our yearnings and our fearfulness 

Chose graciously to bid us do the thing 

That makes our earthly happiness, 

A limit that we need not fear to pass, 

Because we cannot. Oh, the breadth and length, 
And depth and height of love that passeth knowledge! 
Yet Jesus said, ‘As I have loved you.’” 

“OQ Beatrice, I long to feel the sunshine 
That this should bring; but there are other words 
Which fall in chill eclipse. ’Tis written, ‘Keep 
Yourselves from idols. How shall I obey?” 

“Oh. not by loving less, but loving more. 

It is not that we love our precious ones 
Too much, but God too little. As the lamp 
A miner bears upon his shadowed brow 
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Is only dazzling in the grimy dark, 
And has no glare against the summer sky, | 
So, set the tiny torch of our best love 
In the great sunshine of the love of God, 
And though full fed and fanned, it casts no shade 
And dazzles not, o’erflowed with mightier light.” 


After the wedding the friends remained for two 
or three happy days and we thanked God for 
those who really knew how to share our joy and 
increase it as well as those who could sympathize 
with, and comfort us in days of sorrow and be- 
reavement. Finally they went back to their work 
while duties kept us still waiting at Freetown, 
At beautiful “Mirimar’” where the flowers bloomed 
and we could see the sun set far out at sea and 
be lulled to sleep at night by the breaking of the 
waves upon the rocks, we spent a few quiet days. 
‘' How we praised our kind heavenly Father for 
every joy of life and purposed to serve Him 
better, if possible, than ever in the past days. 
There had been times when my heart was lonely 
and almost longed for heaven and the loved ones 
gone 

“But God, who willed 
That I should tarry here a little while 
In the dim outer courts, and speak His word 
To many nations, sent me that one star 
Of earthly love, that I might be content 
To stay awhile; that I might have one sweet, 
Sweet tie to earth, toshold my eager soul 
A little from the heavenly things which wooed 
With burning glances, till they well-nigh drew 
My spirit through the gates.” 
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But we could not prolong our stay at “Miri- 
mar” for the work was waiting far up in the 
country and we must “be about our Father’s 
business.” As soon as conditions would permit 
we started up the river to our station. Before 
we had been half an hour upon the water I lost — 
all my dignity ‘as a bride and my breakfast be- 
side, for I was seasick. Seasickness is one of 
the things which bring all mankind to a common 
level and removes, for the time being, every 
vestige of dignity. 

It was now the middle of the rainy season. 
Our goods had been loaded into the boat and as 
well protected as possible but we knew that a 
hard rain would do great injury. After doing 
our best we committed ourselves and our belong- 
ings to God’s care and that evening while we sat 
singing hymns we watched the showers all around 
us but none came to us. We afterward learned 
that very heavy rains had fallen near us and it 
seemed just the hand of God that sheltered us 
in that time of need. It is not weak nor foolish 
to believe it is really God who helps us in all 
these seemingly little things since He has told us 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
our Father’s notice and that the very hairs of 
our heads are all numbered. One of the sweetest 
things about the religion of Christ is the fact that 
He notices the little common things of life and 
we lose the very best that His love has provided 
for us when we do not seek His aid in the small 
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daily cares of life as well as in the greater things. 
Some time ago I read this sentence: “there ‘is 
nothing so small but that we may honor God by 
asking His guidance of it, or insult Him by tak- 
ing it into our own hands.” And I am glad that 
I have learned to go to Him about everything 
whether it be for guidance in a life’s work or 
calling on a friend, or speaking His Word to the 
multitude, or sewing, sweeping, or going on a 
journey. 

“Tf our faith were but more simple, 

We should take Him at His word; 


And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of the Lord.” 


The next day after leaving Freetown we 
arrived at Magbele and found Misses. Barts and 
Crosby waiting for us. There was still three 
day’s march before us ere we reach Kunso. The 
account of our journey and arrival at the mission 
can best be told as I wrote it then: 

“We were graciously favored with good 
weather at a time when we could hardly have 
expected to get through without several severe 
drenchings. Once Miss Crosby found herself un- 
ceremoniously set down in the driver ants but 
she beat a hasty retreat (or advance) and suffered 
no serious injury. Once Miss Bart‘s carriers 
slipped and let her sit’down in the water. How- 
ever they quickly recovered themselves and res- 
cued her but felt very sorry and very much 
ashamed over it. Fortunately I had a suitcase 
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handy with dry clothing in it, so. we made a 
dressing room of the African bush and she was 
soon dry and comfortable again. 

One night we slept in a dirty, smoky mud hut 
which was the best to be had in the town. The 
people who owned it kindly moved out and gave 
us full right to the place but the chickens, scrawny 
little dogs, and big spiders were not disposed to 
such generosity, and we quietly shared our dusky 
quarters. with them. As soon as we~had com- 
posed ourselves for rest we found that the house 
had some other occupants, for hoards of relent- 
less mosquitoes made desperate attacks upon us, 
disputing our right to sleep till we had furnished 
them a full supper: this we absolutely refused to 
grant and with a good deal of tact and some 
cloth, mosquito net, string, and a few smoky. old 
sticks, which were at hand we managed to: fortify 
ourselves against them. In such surroundings, I 
concluded from what I saw and heard of Miss 
Barts that she passed one of the happiest nights 
of her life. Miss Crosby and I were a little more 
used to such things but it was new to Miss Barts 
and she was experiencing for the first time the 
blessing that comes along with it. The holy 
presence that graced the humble manger at Beth- 
lehem illuminated our humble quarters that 
night, and went before us all our journey the 
next day. 

I wonder if you can imagine how our hearts 
palpitated when at last we neared our dear old 
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mission station, and memories of by-gone days 
both sweet and sad, came rushing over us. As 
soon as we reached the corner of the mission 
farm we noted the nicely trimmed hedge which 
forms the boundary line, also the clean road, and 
when we turned in toward the house there on 
each side was the lantana hedge Brother Macey 
had set out, now grown and kept beautiful by Pa 
Bokari. At our right was a field of corn, sweet 
potatoes, yams, etc. that Pa Bokari and John 
had planted in anticipation of our needs, and 
there in the yard were Pa Bokari, John, Momodu, 
Souri, Bonki, and even little Yumbo with others 
who had come from town to welcome us. They 
were dressed in their clean, neat African clothes 
and had, as we could easily observe, put forth 
every effort to make our home coming as pleas- 
ant as possible. God bless the dear faithful ones 
who have stood so nobly by during the long wait 
while those about them were continually telling 
them that the white people would never come 
again and face death in this hard country. They 
believed the recent deaths and sickness would 
frighten them, but Pa Bokari, John, William, 
Henry, Bali, and others answered, “They will 
come. They will not leave us!” How glad we 
were as we looked into their dark but happy 
faces that the confidenee of our sad little flock was 
at last rewarded. How glad that we had obeyed 
God’s call and not left them scattered and dis- 
appointed, and now they can see in a new way 
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that it is no small matter that moves us to come, 
but a cause we esteem worthy of hazarding our 
lives. They see, too, that Christ’s followers do 
not fear death. If some of our friends at home 
who are skeptical concerning mission work could 
have been with us that day and seen our mutual 
joy, I think they would never open their mouths 
again to speak a discouraging word. The front 
steps of the house had fallen to ruins but thought- 
ful Pa Bokari had fixed a ladder so we could come 
up through a hole in the porch; so after a great 
deal of handshaking and exchange of “sekos” and 
“senos’ we clambered up the ladder and began 
to look over the house. Eagerly I ran from room 
to room noting every change in curtains and 
furniture since I had last seen the home. When 
I entered the room so long occupied by Miss 
Stephens and myself, looked out at the spider 
lilies, hybiscus, crotons, and saladiums her hands 
had planted, now much grown and more beautiful 
than when I last saw them, I could not keep the 
lumps out of my throat, tears out of my eyes 
and sobs out of my heart. In many ways “Their 
works do follow them.” 

I longed to go to the little grave-yard and view 
the new graves but felt unable to bear everything 
at once, so waited. After we had been here a 
week and a day, on a quiet Sunday evening, Mr. 
Smith took me out there. The arch at the en- 
trance, overgrown with cypress and the green 
hedge enclosing the sacred plot were very pretty, 
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and the plants that used to be there were still 
living. There were two new mounds of earth 
under the palm tree where rested all that was 
mortal of those to whom life was Christ and 
death eternal gain. At the head of my former 








Ars. Boardman at grave of hushand—‘‘Gone but not forgotten. ’’ 


husband’s grave I noted a beautiful little rose 
bush. I recognized it in a moment as the one I 
had incidentally heard about through others, 
planted there some menths ago by the hand of 
him who is now my husband, as a little token of 
regard for him I had loved in by-gone days; and 
I thought of a grave I had visited in the beautiful 
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Anfield cemetery in Liverpool, where alone in 
that strange city, seven years ago, he had laid 
away the precious dust of his bridé of a year. 
During these days of newly wedded happiness 
we Often think and speak of our loved ones gone 
and our joys are deepened and hallowed by those 
dear memories. 

That Saturday night we arrived we were very 
busy putting things in shape for over Sunday. 
At the best we could put only a few things to 
rights and then came our enforced rest over the 
Lord’s day while the people kept coming to greet 
and welcome us. One woman trom town greeted 
all us women with a warm hug much to the 
detriment of the clean white dresses we had saved 
for the occasion, for some of the dirt on her skin 
clove tast to our clothing. I think she must have 
hugged Miss Crosby harder than she did me as 
she had to go and change her dress while a little 
adjusting made me quite presentable, but then 
I was not jealous at all. 

Oh what busy days those first days were; 
fumigating the sleeping rooms, cleaning the house 
from top to bottom, repairing the breaks, sort- 
ing out.and putting to place the accumulations 
of past years, cutting down such trees and shrubs 
as were near enough to hinder the free circula- - 
tion of aii and sunlight about the house, and 
clothing the children as they gradually came back 
to us. Our hands are more than full. There are 
so matty sick and poor and old and sinful who 
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need to be ministered unto that we cannot turn 
away, and many times I have felt to say as my 
lvitle sister used to when she wanted to go to 
two places or do two things at the same time, “I 
wish I were twins!” 

Keep praying dear ones, the clouds are rifting. 
Of course we expect some dark hard days but we 
will make our prayer unto our God and He will 
hear wus. He has not forsaken Dark Africa. 
Satan and men in Africa and America are seeing 
that we will not be turned from our purpose of 
planting the Gospel banner in these regions of 
heathenism. Through Christ we shall conquer!” 

There is so much of interest connected with 
those last two years at Kunso that we scarcely 
know what it is best ta say and what to leave 
unsaid. They were busy years but we count 
them two of the happiest of our lives. The 
school boys and girls flocked back to us willing 
to take such ‘accommodations as we could give 
them till the new sleeping and dining houses could. 
be erected. They seemed more obedient and 
helpful than ever before and the fellowship with 
both natives and white missionaries was sweet 
and unbroken. Here was my kind husband, our 
fellow workers who were more than brothers and 
sisters, the dear school children, the old women 
and so many others td love and to, love us that 
we felt that for all God had taken from us He 
had given, according to His promise, a hundred 
fold. 
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During the first season- there rice was very 
scarce and it seemed from the human view: point 
almost impossible to get enough to feed ourselves 
and our large family. We disliked to close our 
school and send our children to their heathen 
homes so we committed the matter to God and 
it was wonderful to see how He provided tor our 
needs. Again and again the rice was almost gone 
-and we did not know where the next was coming 
from but like the meal in the barrel and oil in the 
jar of the widow of Zarephath, it never utterly 
failed. Just as the needs demanded it came; a 
little from one source and a little from another, 
and all through that long rice famine, while many 
about us were hungry and every one said, “There 
is no rice,’ we were supplied. God knew where 
the rice was when we did not and He remembered 
His own, 

Once we received a very marked answer to 
prayer in sending rain. We had burned the mis- 
sion farm and the fire had run over onto the 
tarm ‘adjoining and began to rage among the 
tall dry grass and bush. There had been no 
carelessness: in preparing the farm for the burn- 
ing and we could not blame ourselves for the 
trouble. A wide swath had been carefully cleaned 
all around the place and men stationed here and 
there at intervals to see that the fire should not 
run but some one had been careless and let it go 
beyond the proper bounds. Mr. Smith and the 
boys fought the fire till dark and then came in 
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with their clothing soaked with perspiration, their 
feet and hands badly burned and their strength 
utterly exhausted. It was of no use. The flames 
were beyond human control and were fast sweep- 
ing onward toward the large grass-fields and we 
knew that unless it could some way be ex- 
tinguished great injury might be done and per- 
haps many people rendered homeless. There was 
but one source of help to look to. The mighty 
God was able to do the things which we could 
not and to Him we turned for aid. As we gath- 
ered for evening prayers the glare of the great 
red flames lit up the windows of our mission home 
as they swept still onward devouring everything 
which came in their path. As we prayed the 
patter of raindrops was heard upon the roof and 
when we arose from our knees and looked out 
all was dark and still. Our God had sent iis 
rain and the fire was entirely out. 

At another time rain was graciously withheld 
while the Mastmbo house was being reroofed. 
The man who had done the work in the first’ 
place had done it so poorly that it was necessary 
to have it all done over again before the next 
rainy season. Mr. Smith had talked with him 
about it and he had promised to attend to it but 
kept puttng it off for something else. The rainy 
season drew. near and still he said he would have 
it done in time and it seemed but fair to wait and 
give him a chance to make his word good. 
Finally the rains were actually, upon us and noth- 
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ing had been done. It was now unwise to wait 
longer and Mr. Smith with his own men went 
about the task. The ladies who cared for that 
Station were brought to Kurso and then the roof 
was entirely torn off leaving the beds, furniture 
and walls all exposed to the sky. There was no 
other way to manage and they had to go ahead 
and trust God for the consequences. It was a 
job of two weeks to get things again under cover. 
Day by day they toiled as hard as strength would 
permit and prayed that the rain should be stayed, 
for even a little shower would do great damage 
to the household goods and injure the walls so 
that it would take time and work to get them 
into good shape again. Not a drop of rain came 
in all the two weeks. The day when they were 
to finish the work I went over from Kunso to 
see my husband and remain for a day or two. 
At about four or five o’clock that afternoon the 
last bundle of grass was tied on the roof and 
the work was done. The men went away, we 
brought in the table from under the mangoe tree 
where it had been set so long, had our supper 
and then, being weary went straight to bed and 
listened to the pattering of the rain on the roof and 
gtass and trees outside. For two weeks previous 
rain might naturally have been expected at any 
moment but God‘s hand held it back till His 
servant’s goods were all safely sheltered and then 
for a long time afterward rain came almost every 
day. God is the same now as in the olden days 
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when one man prayed and it rained not upon the 
earth for the space of three years and six months, 
and again he prayed and there was sound of 
abundance of rain. If we believe it was prayer 
that made the difference then why not in these 
days as well? I believe it was none other than 
God Himself who sent the rain at one time and 
withheld it another’in answer to our prayers. 
How doubly precious the dear old Bible be- 
comes to us in that land of darkness! I think it 
never meant so much to me in America as in 
Africa. Pressed by the people who daily came 
seeking our aid, dressing sores so horrible that 
the natives themselves stand aloof with upturned 
noses, ministering to some who seemed cold and 
ungrateful, and called out into the burning sun 
to meet visitors who were too badly’ diseased to 
enter the house, when the time had come for our 
noon-day rest and we were sorely in need of it. 
Oh, how the words of Scripture led us to do the 
things we otherwise could not have done! We 
recalled that “Even Christ pleased not Himself.” 
“He took upon Himself the form of a servant,” 
“He gave Himself.” The disciple is not above 
his master nor the servant above his Lord. If 
He thus labored and ministered then how much 
more should we! We read that we must “Do 
good and lend, hoping for nothing again; and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be called 
the children of the highest; for His is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil.” I wonder how 
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many times I repeated over those words “He is 
kind unto the unthankful and to the evil.” So 
forgetting the weariness I take my hat and 
parasol and cheerily go forth to minister yet once 
again to-some soul in the name of the Lord. 
Often I thought within my heart and said to 
myself, “Oh, you poor people, you do not know 
how much better you fare at my hands than 
you ever would were it not for the teachings of 
that blessed old Book. In days of affliction and 
weariness when I wondered if I ever would be 
strong and good for anything again, 1 read that 
marvelous chapter in Isaiah’s prophecy which 
says, “Fear not; for thou shalt not be ashamed; 
neither be thou confounded.” “For thy Maker 
is thine husband; the Lord of hosts is His name; 
and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel; The 
God of the whole earth shall He be called.” 
“For a small moment have I forsaken thee; but 
with great mercies will I gather thee. In a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; 
but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy 
upon thee saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” “For 
the mountains shall depart and the hills be re- 
moved; but my kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be 
removed, saith the Lord that had mercy on thee.” 
“No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is 
the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and 
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their tighteousness is of me, saith the Lord.” 
All these promises seemed specially given for 
me and my soul was made strong in Him who is 
able to do exceeding, abundantly, above all that 
we can ask or think. 

Upon the fly leaf of my Bible I wrote these 
words, “Oh, the Bible! the Bible! I want it in 
my hands as I face life’s hot temptations; I want 
it in my heart as I face life’s awful sorrows; I 
want it in my life as I gird myself for strenuous 
responsibilities; I want it under my pillow when 
my breath comes in gasps, and the death dew is 
damp on my forehead; and I want you to put it 
it in my heart as I face life’s awful sorrows; I 
on my tomb its promise of life eternal.” 


CGTLAPLE RLY 
OUR MISSION HOME 


Back in the African bush about one hundred 
and twenty-five miles from the sea-coast is the 
Kunso Wesleyan mission station. Our mission 
home. The building is two and a half stories 
high with porches at the front and back. The 
lower story or ground floor is used for a school 
room and chapel except a small part that is par- 
titioned off for a store-room; in the second story 
are our living rooms consisting of three small 
bedrooms and a larger room for general use 
which the children call the parlor, while one end 
of the back porch is enclosed for a kitchen and 
the other end for a bathroom; the upper and 
third floor is divided into two rooms one of which 
is used for the storing of trunks and boxes and 
the other is a sleeping room for our mission girls. 

The ground slopes gradually away from the 
house on every side and is thickly dotted with 
palms while to our right as we stand upon the 
front porch, is a rare old cotton tree and to our | 
left only’ farther away another; these lift their 
mammoth arms against the sky and seem like 
huge old sentinels keeping watch over our home. 
Looking from the back porch a grand old hill 
may be seen in the distance and nearer to us a 
smaller one and on its brow the humble dwelling 
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of our dear friends Pa Wosa and Ya Sama. 
Looking in another direction we catch rare 
glimpses of the Limba hills far up in the country, 
which are said to be the foothills of the Kong 
mountains, 

A dining and cook-house for the children’s use, 
a boys’ sleeping house, and a house for the 
accommodation of the workmen, range along the 
back and one side of the mission yard; the front 
is left clear and kept well cleaned for the chil- 
dren’s playground. All about the premises are 
trees, hedges, shrubs of beautiful foliage, and 
posy beds; all the work of faithful loving hands 
some of them now at rest from their labors. 

This mission is surely a vine of God’s own 
planting. His tender care tor it has been tnani- 
fested from its very beginning. Some nineteen 
years ago when Rev. Henry W. Johnston, one 
of the first Wesleyan missionaries to Africa, went 
up into the country to establish a mission he 
found the natives still fearful and suspicious of 
the white man and they refused to let him have 
any land on which to build a house. He prayed 
about the matter and diligently sought to gain 
their confidence but all his efforts to buy, beg, or 
borrow a piece of land were unavailing, at last 
discouraged, he started bazk for the coast. Stop- 
ping for the night at RoKrifi, a town some two. 
hours march toward the coast from Kunso, he 
gathered the people together for a service and 
made one last attempt to preach the Word of the 
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Lord to this needy tribe. Sitting in his audience 
was the powerful chief Alamami and by his side 
his favorite little daughter Kunyi. While listen- 
ing to the earnest words of the white man the 
little girl’s heart was touched and she began to 
weep and said, “O papa, how I do like to hear 
that white man talk. Don’t let him leave our 
country!” The service over they all went to their 
beds but little Kunyi could not forget what she 
had heard nor could her heart be comforted. 
Still she plead that the white man should stay. 
Her entreaties finally moved the heart of her 
father and when the morning dawned he sent 
word to Mr. Johnston that if he would come with 
him they would go to the king of that section 
and see what could be done about getting a 
piece of land. They went, the land was pur- 
chased—about forty acres—and a home was built 
which has been a lighthouse since that time to all 
the country round. Little Kunyi was placed in 
the mission as one of the first school children 
and received the name of Helen Richie. She soon 
became a Christian and as she grew to woman- 
hood her life stood out in beautiful contrast to 
those of .the heathen women all about her. She 
now is married and living far away in the coun- 
try but she continues faithful to her Savior and 
and her Bible is her close companion. Her 
friends call her Ya Baki (the old woman) which 
is a title of honor there for they say she, though 
young, has as much “sense” as an old woman 
with years of experience. 
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There is another little stery which is of inter- 
est in showing how mysteriously God works to 
prepare the way for the missionaries coming. 
Bosom, the little son of old king Masseyeli had 
a very impressive dream one night. He thought 
he was away from home at some school learning 
to read characters written on paper and a person 
with a white face was teaching him. He told his 
father the strange dream but at that time he 
knew nothing at all about reading and had per- 
haps never yet seen a white person. It was a 
few months after this that Mr. Johnston and chief 
Alamami came to his father and made the 
arrangement about the land for the mission sta- 
tion. After it was all settled the king called his 
boy and told him that the white people were 
really going to have a school where the native 
children might learn to read and asked him if he 
would like to go. He answered, “Yes,” and so he 
was sent as one of the first pupils and received 
the. name of Henry Johnston after the man who 
founded the mission. He has been a Christian 
for many years, has a good wife who was also 
trained in the school, and they together are among 
the best of our native workers. There are many 
other incidents of God’s mysterious workings in 
preparing the people for the coming of His 
Gospel. ; 

“Deep in unfathomable mines of never failing skill, 
He treasure up His bright designs and works His 
sovereign will.” 


For a long time the natives were afraid of the 
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white people. They could not forget the old 
slave days and the “white devils” who captured 
so many of their countrymen and carried them 
away forever. It took years of loving toil on the 
part of the missionaries to undo the mischief 
done by the white slave traders and to convince 
the fearful Africans that uo evil motive was lurk- 
ing beneath their friendly exterior; but love at 
last won its way and perfect confidence was 
established. How marvelously love does conquer 
anyway. The words of Longfellow are very 
true where he says 

“Stronger than steel is the sword of the Spirit, 

Swifter than arrows the light of His truth is, 

Greater than anger is love and prevaileth.” 

When in Africa I have often been amused at 
the tales the children told me of the old notions 
their people entertained of the whites. They saw 
them come on the sea and did not know of any 
land on the other side so concluded that they 
came out of a hole in the sea; they lived inside 
the earth where the sun never shone upon them 
and that was the reason they were white. One 
girl told me that her mother used to tell her that 
the white’ folks did not naiurally have long noses 
but when they were babies their mothers pulled 
them and pinched them till they grew long. For 
a long time the natives were suspicious of the 
canned meat that the white people used. The 
reason for this, I have been told, was that a 
trader or official who was staying somewhere in 
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that section, having cause to believe that his 
native servants were getting away with his canned 
meat, and wishing to put a stop to it asked one 
of them if he remembered that the whites used 
to come and take away shipioads of his country- 
men. The answer naturally was “I remember 
it well, Massa.” Then he asked the servant if he 
knew what the white men had done with them. 
Fle replied, “I no know, Massa.” “Well,” he 
said, “they killed them and cooked their flesh and 
canned it up in tins and that is the meat you see 
us eat from the tins.’ The white man did not 
miss any more of his meat but the story spread 
and some of the natives, though not long ago 
themselves eaters of human flesh, have been able 
to overcome only recently their suspicions of 
canned beef. Once in late years some canned 
salmon was offered to a chief with the assurance 
that it was all right and he had no need to fear 
but he said it smelled bad anyway and he did not 
care to eat it. 

Our mission school has cost us much hard 
work. It is not an easy task to care constantly 
for thirty boys and girls of various ages, from 
young men and women down to little tots of five 
or six years; to settle all their little troubles, 
care for them in sickness, see that they do faith- 
fully their regularly appointed tasks, and are well 
fed, clothed and kept clean; but we find them a 
very interesting family and watch with great 
pleasure their development. As a result of our 
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efforts we have now some very valuable native 
workers who go forth to publish the -Gospel to 
those of their own race and color. When. we 
preach to them they appreciate it but often they 
say, “O you white people! You are greatly 
blessed. God‘has given you great sense and 
money and you have known this good Word all 
your lives. You do not know how hard the 
devil is on us poor black people’; and there is 
much truth in their words: their sorrows and 
their temptations pass the bounds of our experi- 
ence and we cannot deny it. They think us 
wealthy because we have clothes enough to wear 
while our others are being washed and because 
we eat with knives and forks instead of our hands 
and it seems hard for them to believe us beings 
subject to like passions with themselves. When 
a native preacher goes to them and tells of the 
work of grace in his heart they cannot meet him 
with the same excuse they do us. He is one of 
their own race and brought up among them. 
Some of our preachers are very able in pre- 
senting the Word and apt at illustration. It is 
interesting to listen to their reports as they re- 
turn from their trips through the country. One 
said that as he traveled about the people asked 
him why it was that the white people were so 
blessed beyond themselves. He asked them if 
they ever saw the white people bringing sacri- 
fices to the Devil or worshiping little images such 
as they had. They said, “no” and he replied, 
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“Well, that is the reason you see. They worship 
the great God who is able to do something for 
them while you put your faith in these images 
and charms that have no power to help you.” 
At planting time one year a native Christian 
was putting in a field of rice next to his neigh- 
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bor’s farm and the neighbor said to him, “Wil- 
liam, are you not going to offer any sacrifice to 
the. Devil?. If you do not you will have no har- 
vest this year.” William answered that he be- 
lieved in the great God and was willing to trust 
Him for the harvest. The result was that at the 
reaping time the neighbor who had offered his 
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sacrifice according to country custom, had no 
good crop while William, whose land was just 
adjoining the other, had a fine harvest. Thus 
his simple faith was rewarded. 

Otir mission is a home, a church} a school, a 
sort of hospital, ‘medical dispensary, store, and 
bureau of general information to the natives. Its 
influence is felt upon the entire country for miles 
around. It is like a stone thrown into the water: 
the larger waves are seen around the place where 
it. sunk but they sptead as far as the water 
reaches. We cannot tell just how far reaching 
our efforts are but we know that God has said, 
“My Word which goeth forth out of my mouth 
shall not return unto me void but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereunto I have sent it.” 

I think a good idea of our work may be ob- 
tained from an account ot a single day’s duties 
which I once wrote down as follows: 

Let me describe for you some of the little 
things that engage our aitention day by day at 
the mission. I will tell some of my own duties 
for a single day, taking Friday, August 31, (1906). 
Mr. Smith had left for Freetown on Tuesday so- 
his work fell to me during his absence. I awoke 
a little late as I had been somewhat ill the 
previous day, so did not rise, as it is my pleasure 
to do, at five o’clock. I was even a little late for 
the ringing of the first bell at 5:30, so had scant 
time for my toilet and private devotions, as the 
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bell rings at six o’clock for family prayers in the 
chapel below. Prayers over I directed Pa Bokari 
concerning the work our boys should do during 
their regular work hours, and then sorted over 
the freshly washed clothing, folded and put away 
those that needed no ironing, and gave the others 
to Bali, our cook, who soon had them moistened 
and ready for the ironing board. This being 
Friday morning no preakfast was prepared for 
we all hold it as a time ot fasting and prayer for 
our work, so instead of going to table I sought 
the quiet of my own room and poured out my 
soul in behalf of that long hoped for Limba work 
and the Limba Worker’s Band. Casting the bur- 
den all on Him who cares for us, I arose and 
went about the other duties. 

Friday is mail day with us and I wrote a letter 
to Mr. Smith, which would reach him in Free- 
town, and then began a letter for the Wesleyan. 
We cannot expect to sit down and write for any 
length of time and write without interruptions, 
and on this particular morning I had my share of 
them. The boys came with a little matter about 
buying a cap which they wanted me to settle. 
Bali came to tell me that our fillentamba liked 
cassava better than rice to eat, and obtained per- 
mission to feed it the former. A poor woman 
from town came to tell me how hungry she and 
her children were and that they had nothing to 
eat. She asked me to give her a little rice, prom- 
ising to pay for it when her own small crop was 
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ripe. I. let her have” the. rice sand—tater et. her 
pay the debt by carrying wood for our use. A 
man came to purchase one fathom of white cloth 
which he wished to contribute for the burial of 
his relative that day. Mol: came to ask about his 
work in the dining room Kennedy and Wesi 
Brooks came to talk about the cooking palavar 
and see what boys should be chosen to fill their 
‘places at that work, for their month’s term at it 
-had expired. A man brovght a shilling’s worth 
of little onions to sell and Pa Bokari was given 
the money and instructed to buy them and put 
them away in the storeroom. Then came a 
squash, the carrier of it wishing to exchange it 
for its value in rice. A chicken was brought by | 
another man which he wished to exchange in like 
manner. Pa Bokari estimated the value of the 
former but brought the latter to show me and ask 
my advice, and the prices decided upon he was 
tolaate “grant the requests: .Dear) .iaithiul~ Pa 
Bokari! How many steps he saves us! He is 
so straighforward and trusty and has such calm, 
excellent judgment! Henry then came to tell me 
he had broken the sewing machine needle and 
wished me to'set ancther so he could go on with 
his sewing. About this time two women came 
from town with the pitiful story that their little 
children had had no food for some time and were 
suffering from hunger. They produced a little 
money and begged me to sell them some rice. Of 
course my heart was moved, as it often has occa- 
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sion to be by similar complaints, but I told them 
‘how hard the rice palavar was now in the coun- 
try and how we had sold to the people till we 
dared not sell more lest our own supply run 
short. I told them how my husband before leav- 
ing told, me not to sell any more rice for cash, 
for if we sold to one we must to others and we 
wished to treat all equally. However he had told 
me I could exchange a little for soup stuff so long 
as the bin held out. I told them to bring squash, 
chickens, okra, mabala, or onions, and I would 
exchange rice for them, but could not sell for 
cash. They said they had none of these and 
insisted on buying. “Oh,” they pleaded, “We 
are in great need, and you are our friend and you 
love tisl” ~ “Yes, <! ‘answered, “but I “love -my 
husband too and must obey his directions during 
his absence.” Finally I told one of them that if 
she would attend to the girls’ weekly hair comb- 
ing I would pay her in rice. This she readily 
consented to and the other woman, being a rela- 
tive, I knew would ‘get a share. Soon another 
woman came with a chicken to exchange for rice. 
The price was set and she took the rice and 
started but soon returned—how womanlike !—say- 
ing she had changed her mind—did not think she 
was getting a large enough price for the chicken 
and wanted to trade back. Pa Bokari put the 
rice in the storeroom and after a tiresome chase 
captured the poor frightened chicken and deliv- 
ered it to her. Somewhat later Bali appeared to 
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inform me, sorrowfully, that the handle had come 
out of that flat-iron, letting it drop on our beauti- 
ful big palm oil bottle, which had graced our 
kitchen since my first acquaintance with the mis- 
sion, and I know not how long before. This 
relic was of cdéurse destroyed and the contents 
rendered useless. [I think we were enabled to 
partially fulfill the Scripture which tells us to take 
joyfully the spoiling of our goods; anyway Bali’s 
already heavy heart was not made heavier by a 
scolding or even a reproof. He is a careful, indus- 
trious, cleanly cook, faithful as the day is long, and 
Mr. Smith did not exaggerate when he said one day 
that Bali was a jewel. Later some one came with 
the request that Moli be permitted to hem a 
handkerchief for him on our machine. Moli’s 
ability to manipulate the machine was inquired 
into and the request granted. Then a man came 
to buy white cloth. He had no money but 
promised to go bring a load when Mr. Smith 
returned. We knew him to be reasonably trusty 
and taking Pa Bokari as a witness of his promise, 
the cloth was given. 

Well, somehow, at last, I managed to finish the 
letter for the paper. It was, we assure you, far 
from being a perfect literary production as most 
of our letters are, but how could they be, when 
written under such conditions? 

The above interruptions I may not have given 
in perfect order of time but it is a fair sample of 
the way we do our writing. This letter itself is 
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being written amid a score of other duties and I 
have left it again and again to minister to some 
need. But to return to that day’s work. A 
stranger arrived who wished for an interview. 
Pa Bokari brought him to my room and he told 
me he was a son of the king Bai Macare and was 
chosen by his father to go and bring money from 
the English barracks. He wanted a letter to pre- 
sent to the official there as evidence of his author- 
ity to take the money and carry it to the king. 
Once before a man had gone for a similar pur- 
pose and failed to get the money till he came all 
the way back and got a letter, so this man 
thought it expedient to get the letter in the first 
place. I asked Pa Bokari if he knew the man 
and he said he did not; so I said, “Sir, how am I 
to know that you are the proper man to receive 
Sich awletiere You ate a stranger ito me and 
you do not carry the king’s insignia of office nor 
any other evidence, any stranger might come 
with this same story and I might get myself into 
trouble by giving him such a letter.” Then we 
remembered that Bai Macare had a son in our 
school so he was summoned from the schoolroom 
and identified the stranger as his brother and the 
letter was written. At last I found a few mo- 
ments to devote to a poor old blind man who had 
been sitting on the porch for two or three hours 
waiting for a little talk. It was a joy to tell him 
of the Christ who, while on earth, had power to 
open blind eyes, and a greater joy to tell how 
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He now could open the eyes of our understanding 
and some day those who loved Him would find a 
home where there was no blindness and no night. 
Dear old man! he listened well, as he usually 
does, and in spite 3i his blindness says he sees. 
At eleven o’clock the bell called us to dinner, 
prepared by Bali's hands. The dinner hour we 
‘had quietly to ourselves, and as usual talked over 
items of interest together. Miss Crosby told us 
how the day before Wesi Brooks had received a 
gift of new rice from his sister, which natives 
_ prize much at this time, but when he met a poor 
old woman in the road he gave the rice to her 
and when she wanted to pay him for it he 
refused the money. We wondered how many of 
us would be willing to part with some treasured 
gift to help a poor sufferer. Dinner was scarcely 
over when two consequential looking persons 
came up and seated themselves on our porch. 
We went out and found them to be Kalawa’s 
“yeli man” (public singer or minstrel) from the 
Limba land and his traveling companion. Kalawa 
is expected to become king of the Limba coun- 
try and of course we were glad to see these mes- 
sengers from his court. The “yeli man” told us 
how Kalawa loved the missionaries and said that 
if we desired ten boys for our mission school 
from his own family, he would give them. The 
man said he always knew a little about God and 
went on to enumerate the things that he con- 
sidered wrong including the use of tobacco and 
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rum; but said he wanted to know more. I read 
and talked to him on the first Psalm and Miss 
Crosby afterward used I John, 1. After quite a 
visit we bade them good-by and they went away 
blessing us. We closed the front doors and started 
for our rooms to take our usual noonday rest, 
but my bed was spread with freshly ironed 
clothes and these must be folded and put away. 
At last I got into my dressing gown, and step- 
ping out on the back porch for something spied 
Pa Wosa, whom we had helped to ransom from 
slavery, coming up the path. Up the steps he 
sprang, in spite of his goodly number of years, 
and grasped my hand. How could I turn him 
away with little attention! But then we must 
rest some time or go down, so after a few friendly 
words, motions, and smiles, we left him to Pa 
Bokari and went to rest. As I. lay down I 
glanced around at the beautiful Scripture mottoes 
that ornamented the room and my heart found 
such comfort in them. One read, “I can do all 
things through Christ”; another, “Jesus—that in 
all things He might have the pre-eminence”; an- 
other, “He careth for you”; another, “My times 
are in Thy hand”; another, “Lord Jesus, keep 
me for thyself at any cost”; another, “The Lord 
God is a sun and shield”; and still another, “The 
eternal God is thy refuge and underneath are 
the everlasting arms.’ How good these precious 
words all were! and how true too and full of rest 
and assurance! 
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A half hour later I arose, spent ten minutes in 
our little bathroom, ten more for the completion 
of. my toilet, and with a little prayer for the 
Father’s guidance was ready for duty again. 

A messenger had just come from town to tell 
us they were; ready for the burial service, so I 
took my parasol and started. The Bondo society 
of women was conducting the burial. After the 
body was placed in the grave they waited for me 
to pray. Miss Crosby, whom I. had scarcely 
expected, arrived just at that time, and together 
we stood by the open grave and poured out our 
hearts while all abuut us stood silent and listen- 
ing; then the white cloth was drawn over the 
familiar face that we shall never look upon again 
till the great day of all days when we meet be- 
fore God’s judgment seat. For some reason, we 
know not what, the kola-nut ceremony and other 
performances which we have frequently seen at 
these burials, were dispensed with. How long— 
we questioned in our heart—how long will it be 
till these people will practice the real Christian 
mode of burial? 

When I returned to the mission it was time for 
my afterrroon Bible class. Our lesson was on the 
call of Abraham. After the Bible class Miss 
Barts and I usually give a half hour to the study 
of Temne, but as she was not feeling well that 
class was excused for the day. Then came more 
little matters of business. Venison to sell, an- 
other chicken to exchange for rice. a man: to 
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plead a strong palavar trying to persuade me to 
sell him a three-pence worth of palm oil, a head 
man from a neighboring town to tell of his sick 
wife who had no rice and was very hungry. 
Then, of course, I had to set my wits to work 
devising a way 1» help him get the rice. One of 
our workmen came to bargain for a shirt and 
two of our children plead a strong case about 
going to their homes to stay a day or two. One 
had a new niece that she must go to see and the 
other had an important reason, or at least thought 
he had. I told them Miss Crosby was going that 
way on an itinerating trip Saturday and they 
could go with her and return the same day. ‘It 
was hard to be denied the privilege of staying 
over night; but I explained that if consent was 
given to one, others would ask it, and I must 
treat all equally, thus our school work would be 
interfered with. They saw the point and were 
well satisfied about it. 

Five o’clock is supper hour. While eating, the 
men came who had accompanied Mr. Smith down 
country and with them a long cheery letter from 
our absent one. After supper I gave Pa Bokari 
his daily lesson and sat on the porch a long 
time talking with him and Pa Momo, a carpenter, 
who had come a long distance to do some much 
needed work for us, and arrived the evening of 
the very day Mr. Smith had left—just the time 
we would have preferred to have him not come. 
However Pa Bokari and I planned and coun- 
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seled with Misses Crosby and Barts and set hiin 
at work and he had done so well that we did not 
regret it. Evening prayers came at seven o'clock 
and as the hour following is study hour I had a 
quiet time for reading or writing in my room, 
except as our two little five-year-old girls, who 
are not expected to keep study hour, made things 
lively and interesting for me. Study hour closed 
and a little while spent cheerily with our large 
family of boys and girls, good-nights were said, 
and I went with our girls to their room for bed- 
time prayers. 

It had been a busy day as usual, and Misses 
Barts and Crosby could give a like account, for 
their lives are full; and Mr Smith has not only 
these daily affairs but bookkeeping and house 
building to do. 

“Not many lives, but only one have. we, 
How sacred should that one life be! 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil!’ 

How sweet at the close of such a day to read 
the words, “Therefore my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, uninovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord,” and then 
kneel in quiet prayer with a heart full of grati- 
tude to the Father that He has counted us wor- 
thy of a place among these scenes and these peo- 
ple. Then adjusting the finely woven mosquito 
net about the bed that those insects shall be pre- 
vented from feasting all night at our expense, lie 
down to restful sleep and pleasant dreams, for 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


CAPT EK. 
Lan TEMNE PEOPLE AND THEIR CUSTOMS 


Sierra Leone is a British Protectorate about 
two hundred and fifty miles in width and three 
hundred in length. Its area may be roughly com- 
pared with that of New York State, yet this little 
section is the home of many different tribes of 
people, which, in spite of intermarriages and con- 
stant mingling with one another, still retain their 
own distinctive languages and customs. There 
are the Temnes, Lokos, Limbas, Mendis, Kissis, 
Konnahs, Manicas, Sherbros, Kurankos, and oth- 
ers. ‘Iribal wars were very common in years 
past; the object being either for revenge or con- 
quest, whatever captives were taken then became 
the slaves of the conquerors. 

The Temne people, who are said to possess a 
more warlike disposition than many others, seem 
to have come into that section some time in for- 
mer years, crowded the Lokos to the right and 
left, and taken’ up their permanent abode in this 
conquered territory. These people do not manifest 
the striking negro characteristics of the Africans 
who live farther to the South. The exceedingly 
flat noses, thick lips, and receding foreheads are 
rarely met with. They bear a greater resem- 
blance to the Arab type, and a foreigner is often 
surprised at the finely shaped heads and beautiful 
features he finds among this dusky race. 

101 
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The Temnes are rather smaller in stature than 
the average American and seldom fat in flesh. 
The reason for this, as some of them have told 
us, is that they do not have sugar to eat, and as 
proof cite us to some of the fat “daddies” and 
“mammies” of ‘Freetown who are able to live par- 
tially on sweets. 

A stooped person can scarcely be found among 
these people. They are generally as straight as 
arrows, as a natural result of carrying burdens on 
their heads. They do not have horses, mules, 
oxen or wagons, so the best all-round place for 
transporting articles of every kind seems on the 
top of their wooly heads. It is amazing to see 
how skilful they are in balancing articles and how 
much safer they are carried on the head than in 
the hands or on the shoulders. The~ smallest 
girls in the mission school will place our Bibles 
and singing books on their heads and hold up 
their dresses as they wade the deep streams that 
they must cross as they accompany us on our 
itinerating tours. They never let the books fall. 
An African man will carry a load with compara- 
‘tive ease that he must have help in raising to his — 
head and in letting down again at the end of 
the journey. A cloth pad or wisp of grass is 
generally used as a cushion between the head and 
the burden unless it be of light weight. We are 
amused sometimes to see how an umbrella is 
laid across the head in preference to carrying it 
in the hand or under the arm and a bottle is 
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stood straight up on top of the head. A woman 
will carry her baby on her back, fastened on with 
the “lappa” which is brought around and tucked 
in at the front, and at the same time carry a large 
bundle of wood on her head or a large iron cook- 
ing pot with ealabashes heaped together on top 
of that. I once saw- one of our girls set a large 
pitcher of water on her head and then sitting 
down on the floor she hitched herself along from 
the kitchen to one of our bedrooms, just to show 
us how nicely she could balance it. 

The Temnes do not live on their farms the 
year round as Americans do but huddle together 
in towns. This custom may have originated from 
the native desire for society, from the need of 
protection from wild beasts and invaders in the 
old days of tribal wars, or for all three of these 
reasons, 

The towns are not large but usually near to- 
gether, the distance between them varying from 
one to four or five miles and much more in the 
large grass-fields. A town which a man would 
walk a mile in passing would be among the very 
largest that their country boasts. They cannot 
comprehend what one of our smaller cities is like 
to say nothing of New York whose population is 
some thirty or forty times as large as that of the 
entire Temne tribe. 

The towns are invariably surrounded by a strip 
of woods filled with a dense undergrowth and 
thick vines, and served as good hiding places 
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from the war-boys when a hostile tribe was in- 
vading their country. There seems to be no 
special plan in the laying out of their towns. 
Each man builds wherever he choses or wherever 
he can secure a building spot. A small ditch is 
dug in circular form, enclosing as large a space 
as is desired for the size of his house. Long 
poles are next brought and set up in this ditch 
a few inches apart and then the strong bark of 
a vine is used to tie the sticks securely to place. 
This vine rope is tied to one of. the sticks, 
brought to the next and wrapped around and to 
the next and next till they have gone entirely 
around; then beginning again, a little above the 
former place, they tie around. Thus round and 
round they go till it is tied to the very top. If 
some of the up and down sticks happen to be 
longer than the others, they are trimmed off 
evenly, the places for the doors are cut out (the 
African does not consider the subject of win- 
dows) and the frame is ready for the “mudding.” 
A suitable place near by is chosen for mixing the 
mud, the earth is dug up with little hoes till it is 
light and in a good working condition, water is 
brought in calabashes and wooden tubs and the 
mixing begins. The men jump into it with both 
feet and tread, it till the earth and. water. are 
thoroughly mixed together. It if then happens 
to be a little too dry more water is put on and if it 
is too wet, as is more often the case, more earth, 
until it is of the proper consistency. It is then 
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made up into large balls and all the open places 
in the framework are filled and then it is left to 
dry for several days. As soon as it has become 
dry enough for further operations more balls are 
made and the mud is plastered onto the outside 
and inside till the wall is from nine to twelve 
inches thick. A good smoothing and final rubbing 
with a finer kind of clay finishes the wall ready 
for the roof. The first thing to be done in put- 
ting on a native roof is to lay strong sticks across 
the top of the walls and erect a heavy stick, the 
bottom of which rests on the cross beams and 
the top sticking straight up into the air. This is 
supposed to be placed in the wery center and 
forms the “katuli” or main post of the house. A 
small frame work is made called a “spider” and 
fastened around the “katuli” near the top, after 
this is properly adjusted strong bamboo sticks 
are handed up, one by one, and tied to place over 
the end of the “katuli” while the opposite ends 
project downward in every direction and rest on 
the top of the walls. The office of the “spider” 
is to strengthen the bamboo sticks and hold them 
out to their places. Now the vine ropes are 
again required and the bamboo rods are tied 
round and round beginning from the top and 
using strong pliable sticks to lay around both over 
and under the bamboo rods to strengthen the 
roof and hold all to its proper position. The 
tying continues till the lower edge of the roof is 
reached when the sticks are trimmed off evenly 
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and a large roll of the pliable sticks bound on for 
a good finish. Grass is used in lieu of shingles, 
being laid on thickly and tied to place by the 
vine rope. The roof usually projects far out over 
the wall and furnishes shade for a wide veranda. 
A low.wall is‘ built up to enclose the veranda 
and the floor is filled.in with earth to a depth of 
one or two feet. Sometimes the outer wall is 
built high enough to reach the eaves of the house 
and then being enclosed on either side forms a 
nice little room called a “konko” and is used for 
a ‘sleeping room ora pldce to keep chickens, 
sheep or goats. 

The furniture of the native homes consists of a 
hammock, fiber baskets, calabashes . which are 
made from large gourds, wooden bowls, one or 
two iron cooking pots, a wooden spoon, and some- 
times a few tin cans from the mission which are 
used as drinking cups. The beds are composed 
of a solid bank of mud, heaped up along the sides 
of the room and smoothed over on the top, and 
a straw mat. If there are not beds enough to 
accommodate the whole family the mats are 
spread down on the mud floor which is about as 
comfortable a place as the bed. The covering of 
a native by night is often the garment he or she 
has worn by day. Some of the better class afford 
blankets. 

The people are very fond of building fires on 
the floor in the middle of the room and there 
being no place for the smoke to escape one would 
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almost conclude that if these folks were not 
naturally of a dark color they soon would be. 
The native food is rice. Rice on Sundays and 
week days, bright days or dull days, no matter 
how much else he has the native will never say 
he has really eaten unless he has had his rice. 
Palm oil, a product of the oil palm, supplies the 
place of butter and is the main seasoning of the 
dressing used on the rice. Usually meat, native 
greens, squash, egg-plant, okra, or other native 
vegetables are mixed in with the dressing or 
several of them together. The rice and dressing 
are cooked separately in iron pots resting on three 
stones and under them is built a fire of sticks. 
When all is done the rice is taken up into a 
calabash or bowl, the gravy is poured over it the 
men gather round squatting on the ground or 
sitting on handy stones, and the dinner is quickly 
dispatched. A small portion is left in the dish 
for the women and children, or sometimes dealt 
out to them in a side dish. Occasionally a man is 
kind enough to let his whole family eat out of the 
same dish with him. The hand forms the con- 
veyance from the calabash to the mouth and it 
is truly amazing to a foreigner to see the size of 
the mouthfuls they take and the rapidity with 
which they eat. Every one is obliged to eat as 
fast as he can in order to be sure of his share. 
The best fellow is the one who can do the best 
job of cramming. Dish washing is a matter of 
little moment to the Temne woman. The iron 
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pots are put to soak, the calabash perhaps sent 
to the “water side” where it is rinsed and brought 
back full of water, and the knives, forks, and 
spoons are taken care of when the palm-oily hands 
are rubbed off on the posts or walls of the house. 
Sometimes the hands are well washed with water, 
The African never eats breakfast. Two meals a 
day are supposed to suffice them and the foreigner 
who becomes familiar with their eating capabili- 
ties does not doubt that it is enough. The native 
can work longer and harder on an empty stom- 
ach than any other type of man we ever saw and 
can do equally as well at eating when once he 
gets a chance. 

The climate of Sierra Leone is such that the 
people do not need a great amount of clothing. 
In fact it is burdensome to wear more than is 
actually necessary. The equator is only eight and 
one half minutes away and the thermometer on 
the very coldest mornings of the year seldom goes 
down to sixty degrees. The people know nothing 
of snow and ice except what they hear from the 
white people and even then they are somewhat 
inclined to be incredulous. When one white man 
told them that the water in his country became 
so thick on top at certain times of the year that 
it would bear up an elephant, they said, “The 
white man he done lie too much.” One of the 
“up country” natives once while in Freetown had 
a piece of the manufactured ice given to him and 
put it in his pocket wishing to keep it. A little 
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later he looked and ‘finding it gone supposed that 
some one had taken it from him. In such a hot 
climate as this much clothing is exceedingly -bur- 
densome. The children, until grown to young 
manhood and womanhood, wear very little cloth- 
ing and many of them nothing at all. They are 
fond of clothes, however, and are almost con- 
tinually begging us to give them cloth. It is 
sometimes pathetic to hear those naked little 
fellows plead their case and say, “O Ya, you 
have so much and we have nothing at all!” They 
are grateful for just any old rag we have to spare 
and indeed we give away all the old clothes we 
have and as much new stuff as we feel we can 
spare money to buy for them and have brought 
up country, but it does not go far toward cloth- 
ing all the children in the country. We occasion- 
ally find some work for them to do and let them 
earn money to buy their own clothing. Once a 
lot of old second-hand things were sent to the 
mission from America. It does not really pay 
to send such things for the cost of shipping and 
duty would buy more and better stuff in Free- 
town. These came, however, and at Christmas 
time we took our arms as full as we could carry 
them of old shirt waists,.dresses, skirts, aprons, 
shirts, and drawers, and went down town. When 
the children saw us coming they gathered around 
in a regular stampede, pulling at me and at each 
other, wildly gesticulating and begging for a gar- 
ment. I know not how I should have managed 
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had not the chief of the town come to my rescue 
and held them back while I sized them up and 
gave out the garments that seemed best suited to 
the various ones. They were much delighted 
and began putting the things on right there in 
the street. They were all unused to such gar- 
ments and did not know how to put them on. A 
shirt waist would perhaps be put on as trousers, 
the sleeves forming the legs; a dress skirt hung 
around the neck, and aprons hind side before. 
They were an interesting looking crowd when 
once dressed up. Then I started back for the 
mission and they fell into line and followed me. 
The sight brought the other missionaries out to 
the porch of the mission house and afforded them 
an occasion for many a smile. Dear little ones! 
How would we feel if it were our boys and girls? 
Then surely we would see the pathetic side of it! 
These are just as dear to the heart of the Master 
as our own loved ones and for them He died. I 
gave them all a good treat of sugar lumps and 
sent them home rejoicing. 

The dress of a Temne man, if he be among that 
class evho are fortunate enough to possess any, 
consists of a loose shirt, or “ruma,’ and a pair 
of trousers. There are several styles of “ruma.” 
One is a large robe reaching nearly to the feet, 
made of thick native cloth and always having a 
prodigious pocket sewn across the front. The 
one pocket must fill the place of a dozen in an 
ordinary white man’s uit and it is well to have it 
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of ample proportion. These robes are worn 
mostly by the country fathers and the pocket is 
a good place for them to carry their treasures. 
Another “ruma” is made of white or dark cloth 
purchased in Freetown, reaching below the knees 
and has large flowing sleeves. Another is made 
in similar style but of shorter length and with 
tight sleeves, while still another is the “buba” 
made of one piece with a hole cut for the head 
to pass through. The trousers are always of a 
loose style and gathered at the waist with a 
string. It is astonishing to see how much cloth 
some of the “big men” put into a pair of trousers. 
One of the missionaries measured a pair that 
happened to be hanging on the line in the mis- 
sion yard one day, and found them to be more 
than sixteen yards around the waist. A loin 
cloth and Freetown cap or Temne hat completes 
the costume of a man. Most of the “big men” 
of the country wear sandals when they travel. 
The rest go bare foot. The “dudes” are very 
fond of some article of the white man’s apparel 
and it is comical as well as pitiful to see some 
smart young fellow sporting little else than a 
bright red or green waist-coat which he has pur- 
chased in Freetown or of some travelling trader. 
In one case it was a loin cloth and stand up 
collar and thus attired the fellow went to church. 
Do you think the missionaries never smile? 

A Temne woman’s dress is a piece of cloth 
about two yards long and a yard and a half wide 
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and of various texture, figure and color. This is 
draped about her person and tucked in at the 
chest or waist. No pins, hooks, or buttons are 
used in fastening her clothing. She simply tucks 
it in and there it stays. It is quite an art to learn 
how to do this correctly. A square yard of cloth 
laid off in large checks, usually forms the head 
covering. Sometimes this is of white, and some- 
times of many colors. The corner of this square 
piece is folded back and then it is drawn tightly 
around the head, the ends crossed at the back, 
brougnt round to the front and tucked in; the 
other corners hang down at the back and protect 
the nape of the neck from the heat of the sun. 
We venture to say that when the African woman’s 
head dress is compared with the American styles 
of 1909, the former is far more sensible; nor have 
the African men, so far as we know, ever found 
it necessary to enact laws to protect themselves. 
from the inconvenience caused them by the 
women’s head decorations, as the men of Illinois 
are said to have lately done. 

The dusky belle is as fond of ornaments as her 
‘white sister. Beads, rings, bracelets, anklets and 
ear rings ‘are used in abundance. Great numbers 
of charms are also worn. Some of the young 
women have all their front teeth filed to a point 
which is upposed to add considerably to their 
beauty. Many of them have gashes cut in the 
flesh in fanciful figures, and then, as they heal, the 
raised scars remain. This form of decoration 
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reaches from the breast down over the abdomen. 
I saw one woman who had the cuts freshly made. 
She agreed to let me count them and I found 
them to be nearly three hundred in number. 
Cruel gashes they were and any one of them 
would be painful. . What tortures will women 
not endure for the sake of what is called beauty? 
We smile at their customs and count them bar- 
barous while they laugh outright at the idea of 
wearing feathers as trimming on a hat, and point 
mischievously to the ridiculously small waists of 
the women whose pictures they see in the papers 
and magazines that come to us. Oh for a greater 
appreciation, both there and here, of “The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit which is in the 
sight of God of great price!” 


. 


CHAPTER vi 


THE TEMNE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR CUSTOMS—Continued 


i 

The Temne people live in a land of continual 
summer. There are but two seasons--the rainy 
and the dry. The rainy season begins as Spring 
iS opening in the temperate climates; an occasional 
shower comes in April, more of them in May, and 
thus they increase till the months of July and 
August when there are heavy rains almost every 
day, the streams are swollen, many of the bridges 
washed away, and traveling becomes difficult. In 
September the rains slacken a little and gradu- 
ally decrease till December when they cease 
altogether and everything becomes parched and 
dry. The “dries” are much more trying than the 
“rains” as the Harmattan winds from the Great 
Sahara Desert sweep over this section wilting 
and withering vegetation while the membrane of 
our noses and throats becomes dried and parched, 
our lips crack and bleed, and the skin of our faces 
is chapped and rough. I recall one time on ship 
board while coming up the coast of Sierra Leone, 
one of the ship’s officers called our attention to 
the fine dust which covered the starboard of the 
ship and told us it was carried there by the 
Harmattan winds from the Great Desert and 
that we were sailing nearly a hundred miles from 
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the coast. The latter part of the “rains” is very 
hard on our belongings for almost everything 
moulds. One of the months of this season is 
often called “Mufar” in the Temne language 
which means “to be mouldy.” Dark woolen or 
worsted dresses if worn and then hung away soon 





Burning off a Farm 


present great splotches of mould. Our shoes, if 
set away for two or three days become “a sight.” 
.. . Our leather bound Bjbles must be kept in the 
most constant use in order to keep the covers 
from being covered with mould both within and 
without. 
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The African planting season corresponds very 
nearly to that of our own Northern States. A 
man of wealth or position does not pretend to 
till the ground with his own hands but sends his 
slaves to do it, and his wives, except it be the 
favorite one, and he has a sufficient force without 
her. The very first move in “making a farm” is 
to go in with cutlasses and cut down the bushes 
which have been growing for some two to four 
years and let it dry in the hot sun. Then a wide 
swath is cleaned out all round the border of the 
field and the farm is ready for the burning. A 
time is chosen when the wind is not likely to 
blow and carry the fire over onto the next farm, 
men are stationed in various places around the 
field to fight fire if need be, and then the torch 
is applied. It is a great sight to see a farm burned. 
The tall dry grass and brush furnish ready fuel 
and the gleaming tongues of fire and curling 
black smoke are something more terrible than 
we have ever before witnessed and give us a fair 
idea of what the prairie fires must have been on 
our Western plains. Great numbers of greedy | 
hawks circle around in the smoke and dart down 
suddenly upon the helples field mice and other 
small animals who are terror stricken and strug- 
gling to find a place of safety. Men and boys 
walk over the fields as soon as the fire has gone 
out and gather up such charred remains as the 
hawks have left and take them home for a stew. 
I once had a peep into the well filled cloth sack 
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that a man was carrying away irom our freshly 
burned farm. I think there were more mice and 
rats than I ever saw before at one time and one 
poor baby porcupine with his quills all burned 
off. The man looked happy for he was anticipat- 
ing a good full supper that night. A  boa-con- 
strictor was once burned to death on our farm and 
the mission boys enjoyed a feast from it. They 
had heard the white people express their horror 
at the idea of eating an arimal of this kind, but 
they had no more than finished till one of the 
white men came around behind the house and 
elevating his nostrils asked, “What is it that 
smells so good?” Of course they would not tell 
about it till long afterwards, and then they would 
always smile at the white man’s saying it smelled 
so good. 

When the land is ready for plowing the people 
turn out with their little hoes, the blades of which 
are two or three inches wide and handles probably 
two feet long, and with these the ground is dug 
up and prepared for receiving the seed. The 
Temnes like best to work in large companies and 
two or three of the number are chosen to drum 
and make music for the others to work by. The 
work always seems to be done much more pleas- 
urably and easily when they can keep time to 
the music with the stroke of their hoes. If the 
company is too small to afford musicians then 
each must sing and furnish his own music. 

After the earth is thoroughly prepared the rice 
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is sown and cassava, corn, cotton, Guinea corn or 
mayenti are planted in the same field all mixed 
in with the rice. Now comes a little respite in the 
farmer’s work except as some member of the 
family is obliged to stay in the field from early 
morning till evening to drive away the rice birds 
who seem bent on having a good meal,-if possible, 





Resting 


at the farmer’s expense. Once or twice during 
the season weeding must be done. Slaves, women 
and children go at it with a song and quick work 
is made of it. In the months of August and 
September the reaper’s songs are heard on every 
side as they cut the rice with curved knives, bind 
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it into small sheaves and hang it upside down 
on the stumps and stubs to dry. Later it is 
gathered, threshed and cleaned and the new rice 
is ready for use. 

We have said in a previous chapter that the 
natives do not live on their farms. They erect 
little houses six or eight feet in diameter, of palm 
leaves or grass which answer their every purpose. 
They give shelter from the rain or hot sun when 
some one wishes to rest, and furnish a large 
enough place to do the cooking. Sometimes the 
people spread down their mats and sleep there at 
night if the town is far away or the occasion 
otherwise calls for it. It is a common sight all 
through the farming season to see men, women, 
and children, going out to the farms with their 
hoes, cutlasses, calabashes, cooking pots, and in- 
deed, nearly all their belongings which they dare 
not leave behind for fear of thieves. Little coops 
of bamboo splints are made for the chickens 
which are taken with the family to the farm each 
morning and back at night. 

Farming sacrifices are usually offered early in 
the season and may be of chickens, sheep, goats, 
or other animals. Only a small portion of the 
flesh is actually used in the sacrifice: the remain- 
der is eaten by the people. Gree-gree charms are 
also strung up at the entrance to the farm. These 
means are supposed to insure good crops and 
protect the farms from intruders and thieves. 

Circumcision is practiced among the Africans 
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of our entire section and is adhered to as rigidly 
as ever among the old Hebrews. Almost no 
greater insult can be offered to a man than to 
call him the name which means uncircumcised or 
unclean. A big dance often attends the “going 
into the bush.” It is held out in the open air by 
the light of the moon or blazing bonfires and 
continues all night and perhaps a part of the 
following day. I once attended a dance of this 
kind that was held in the town of Kunso. It 
was the first dance I ever went to in my life and 
- I did not feel at all inclined to take part nor to 
prolong my stay. On this occasion the boys or 
young men who were to receive the rite went to 
the home of some friend or relative and were 
brought back in great honor, being carried in 
hammocks and attended by a concourse of people. 
Detachments went out from the dance to welcome 
them and bring them in. They were borne about 
on the hands or shoulders of the people and then 
put down to the ground and expected to dance, 
while the people fall back forming a circle and 
watch him till he is weary. He is then taken and 
put into a hammock and the young ladies gather 
round to fan him with their head kerchiefs and 
sing songs in his praise till he is sufficiently 
rested to dance again. Experienced dancers from 
a distance are present on such occasions and 
charm the crowd with their jingling music and 
- inimitable leaping and contortions. When in 
their eagerness the people press too near the 
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dancers, some big man grabs a bunch of grass, 
lights it in the fire and with all the power of his 
big voice commands them to fall back, at the same 
time waving the burning grass about wildly and 
whipping it about the bare legs and feet till they 
are glad enough to fall back and the circle is 
made wide enough. 

During the days of “hiding” the circumcision 
boys live in a small grass of palm-leaf house in 
some secluded place and when they are ready to 
come out to the public are dressed in long brown 
robes of native weave, and adorned with fan- 
tastic headgear, beads, bracelets, buttons, rings, 
charms, and whatever other toggery can be con-. 
tributed by the numerous friends. 

The boys of the mission school have long had 
this rite performed at or near the mission and 
under the care of the white men, and come out 
dressed in neat clothing suited to the occasion. 
Some young men even outside of the mission 
have desired to come and receive their rite along 
with the mission boys where they might escape 
the evils associated with the native.“bush.” We 
hope that the whole system may in time be 
transformed. 

All the girls of the country, somewhere between 
the ages of four and sixteen years, are initiated 
into the Bondu society’which is a strongly estab- 
lished secret order of the women. Here they 
receive the rite of. female circumcision and are 
taught the secrets of maternity connected with 
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more or less of witchery and superstition. The 
girls are first daubed all over with white clay 
and are a ghostly looking company, then they are 
taken away to the woods where they remain for 
many days. The whole conditions connected 
with this initiation are such as to inspire awe 
and fear in the hearts of young girls and they 
come out with ideas impressed upon their minds 
which no amount of Christian training seems 
utterly to erase. The coming out from the se- 
clusion of the Bondu bush is the great event of 
a girl’s life. She is washed and anointed over all 
her body with oil and native perfume which is a 
compound of fragrant barks and leaves, adorned 
with all the ornaments that can be collected and. 
clothed with a white headkerchief and a mass of 
beads worn about the loins with tassels of cloth 
at the front and back reaching to the ankles. 

It was a hard task to break the ancient custom 
and receive their rite at the mission where they 
would be under our own care and influence. The 
girls seemed determined to go to the Bondu so- 
ciety at any cost and would run away and cause 
us a great deal of trouble. At last Carrie Bossworth 
consented to have her rite at the mission and we 
did all we could to make the occasion a happy 
one. When she came out she was clad in a 
pretty white dress and white headkerchief made 
expressly for the event and we thought her the 
finest specimen of African beauty we had ever 
looked upon. The natives themselves admired 
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her and we were glad to believe that many 
others would willingly follow her example. 

A strong secret order exists among the men of 
Africa called the-Poro. This society exerts a 
powerful political influence in the country and 
was the source of the uprising a few years ago in 
which so many of the American United Brethren 
missionaries met their deaths. It is impossible 
to tell much about the inner workings of this 
order as no one dares to reveal its secrets. Not 
all of the members unite “of their own free will 
and accord” for young boys are caught and car- 
ried away to the Poro bush where they are kept 
for weeks or months at a time until fully initiated 
into the mysteries of the organization. Their 
young minds are some way filled with a fear 
which never leaves them. At MaKomp, one of 
the Alliance mission stations, some of the boys 
were caught while going home from their night 
school at the mission. In fact all of the schools 
that were established at the near by towns were 
broken up and the mission work greatly hindered. 
The powers of darkness were fearful for a time. 
I heard one of the white ladies say that as they 
walked the roads at evening time she drew up 
closely to her husband for the very air seemed 
filled with evil spirits. Even her brave husband 
confessed that things, were very “spooky,” and 
both of these people are far from being cowards. 

When a boy is decided upon as a subject for 
the Poro society the Poro men suddenly appear 
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in the town where he lives and demand that he 
be given up. If they are refused threats are 
made and violent measures taken and the people 
are frightened and compelled to yield; then the 
boy is taken and carried away ainidst great ex- 
citement and the hideous barking and yelling of 
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the Poros. We are told that the “big man” of 
the society, or Poro Devil, goes through some 
kind of performance which is counted as a new 
birth to those who are being initiated and ever 
afterward they are considered as his children and 
must be obedient to his word. We are also told 
that a human being is killed and each new mem- 
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ber must take his oaths upon a piece of the flesh 
and afterward eat the flesh. Just how true this 
all is we do not know but we do know that a 
Poro man greatly fears to disobey the orders of 
his society. 

We have already intimated something concern- 
ime the government of Sierra ‘.eone. It.is a 
British Protectorate. A colony is established at 
the coast and the remaining territory is divided 
into districts which are presided over by District 
Commissioners sent out from the Mother Country. 
The expense of government is met by a tax 
levied upon the Africans and called the “hut tax.” 
It provides that for every hut erected a certain 
amount must be paid annually. 

In the Temne country there are native rulers 
called the kings and Alamamis. Just what the 
duties of the one are as distinguished from the 
other we have never been able to tell definitely. 
The Alamamis seem always to be Mohammedans. 
and I have an idea, which may be far from a 
right one, that this is.a blending of the native 
and Mohammedan powers. These men jointly 
bear rule over sections and are each assisted by 
a dozen men, it may be more or it may be less, 
which they have chosen as their associates in the 
government. The king’s men are called the 
Kopras and the Alamami’s men Santikas. 

When we were first on the field the king of 
our section had died and his head counsellor, 
called the Oruk, was ~ruling tili another king 
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should be chosen and installed-in office. The 
making of a new king took place during our stay 
and we learned many of the interesting things 
connected with it of which are as follows: When 
a man is informed that he is the one chosen to 
be king he rums away to another tribe but not so 
far but that he is easily found ard brought back 
with great pomp and display. Tue home bringing 
of the king elect is a time of general rejoicing 
and lawlessness. Any chickens, goats, sheep, or 
cattle that chance to be in the vay and farming 
produce as well, are seized for the men to feast 
upon and the owners can obtain no redress. 
When the people of Kunso supposed the king’s 
party were to pass through their town, they 
brought their live stock and picketed it out around 
the place saying that no one wouid dare to molest 
whatever was left in the hands of the white 
missionaries. The people told us that sometimes 
on this home journey the royal candidate is 
treated very hardly. It is the last chance of the 
common people to oppress him, so they set him 
down in a line of the fierce driver ants or other- 
wise ill treat him so that he may have a taste of 
oppression and will not be too hard on them 
when he has come into power. Arriving at the 
proper town the king elect goes into seclusion 
where he is surrounded by the old fathers of the 
country and for weeks instructed in the laws and 
customs of the land. The “biggest day” of all is 
the one when the king is “pulled” or brought out 
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from hiding and permitted to take his place as 
legitimate ruler. His insignia is given to him 
which is an elephant’s tail. His Kopra insignias 
are long brushes made from the fiber of the palm 
leaves. , 
The kings derive a good share of their revenue 
from a system of fines which are imposed upon 
the people from various causes. Jf a man falls 
from a palm tree and dies or is fatally bitten by 
a snake or caught by an alligator or dies some 
other violent death, then his relatives or the 
people of his town are obliged to pay a fine of 
three or four pounds to the king. If a child is 
born out on the farm and dies before the parents 
are able to get it to the town then they must pay 
a fine. If the king is visiting in a town and sees 
a snake, then the people of that town must pay 
him a fine. There is an interesting system of un- 
. written laws which the people of the land seem 
to understand very well. Indeed, they are so 
often applied that there seems no reason why they 
should not be understood. The Kopras and San- 
tikas manage the smaller “palavar’ cases, the 
greater ones go to the kings and Alamamis and 
those that cannot be satisfactorily settled by the 
natives go to the English District Commissioner. 
Polygamy is commonly practiced among the 
Africans. Every man is supposed to have as 
many wives as he can afford to buy. There is 
no marriage ceremony whatever, simply the talk- 
ing of the case and paying of the price, just as 
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Americans would do in buying cattle and horses. 
The money is called a marriage dowry and some 
of the more civilized natives rather object to the 
terms “buying” and “selling” wives, yet it prac- 
tically amounts to that for the man does not get 
his wife without paying the price. The value of 
wives varies from five dollars to twenty-five dol- 
lars according to the quality or age of the woman. 
When a man has secured three wives he does 
not feel obliged to work any more for they are a 
sufficient number to support him and themselves. 
These wives sometimes live together in one 
house and sometimes in separate houses built 
around a compound. 

The “big men” generally have scores of wives. 
I once asked the grown daughter of an Alamami 
how many her father had and she tried to count 
them but in vain. She could not tell how many 
he had and I almost doubt if some of these men 
themselves could tell the exact number. King 
Suluku of the Limba tribe would have compared 
well with Solomon in this respect. I once asked 
a man who had been visiting this king how many 
wives he thought Suluku had and he said he did 
not know but believed there must be a thousand 
for his addition to the number that year were 
sixty young girls just out of the Bondu society. 
Many of them are probably wives only in name. 
The “big men” do not always buy their wives 
but receive them as gifts. Men with daughters 
of marriagable age frequently take one of them 
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clothed in her very best ornaments, and presents 
her to his king. It is quite an honor to be the 
father-in-law of such a great man and a fortunate 
thing to have claim to his help whenever any 
difficulty arises. Of course a king can not refuse 
such a gift ahd he accepts the girl and presents 
the father with a sheep, goat, or cow, in recog- 
nition of the kindness. 

Some have argued in favor of polygamy for 
the African because of the women being far more 
numerous than the men. Since the tribal wars 
have ceased and the people are settling down to 
better habits of industry and peace, the sexes may 
in time become more nearly equal in number and 
this ground for difficulty be removed. 

Since wives are in such demand in Sierra Leone 
there are few “old maids” to be found. I never 
knew but one and she was not bright in her mind 
and no man wanted her. These people cannot 
conceive of a woman’s living single from choice. 
One of the embarrassing questions often put to 
our lady missionaries is ‘Where is vour hus- 
band?’ When they reply that they have none 
the natives freely express their sympathy which 
they are surprised to find so little appreciated. 
One lady was asked why she did not have a hus- 
band and turned the question away by jokingly 
remarking that she could not find one, whereupon 
they volunteered to help her find one. 

The saddest part of African marriages is to see 
a little girl, from three to ten years of age, bar- 
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gained away to some man who is old enough to 
be her grandfather and who already has a multi- 
tude of wives. When she is old enough she must 
go to him and be his wife whether she loves him 
or not. There is no escape. She cannot run 
away, for what refuge is there for such an one? 
She can easily be found anywhere in her own 
small tribe and brought back and severely pun- 
ished. Should she go farther she will be among 
another tribe whose language is perhaps all 
strange and new to her. She is the property of 
her husband and she must yield and go to him. 
But wait, there is one way of escape yet open to 
her. She knows of some poison bark or leaves 
that grow out in the bush. A draught is easily 
prepared. and it will soon put an end to her 
troubles. What a sad, sad end! but sometimes 
a girl prefers it to going to live with a man whom 
she does not and cannot love. 

O happy Christian women of America! Can 
we not do something to lighten the loads of our 
overburdened sisters in this darkened land? 
When these people are once Christianized then 
these foul wrongs shall be done away. May God 
speed the glad day! 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TEMNE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR CUSTOMS—Continued 


The institution of slavery still exists among 
the African people and it is a sad and crucl thing 
to see men holding in bondage those of their own 
race and color. There are three classes of slaves. 
Those born in bondage, those taken as captives 
in the wars, and those sold outright or put out 
as pledges and then the parents failing to meet 
the obligation the children are left as slaves in 
the hands of their creditors. The tribal wars 
have now ceased and no more captives are taken. 
The English laws have made it a crime to sell, 
or pledge human beings and the institution is 
now fed only by those who are born of siave per- 
ents. The English government now provide that 
any bondman, it matters not by what method he 
has become enslaved, may secure his freedom by 
the payment of four pounds to his master. The 
price for children is still less. It is hard for a 
slave to save any money for his time belongs to 
his master, but they usually enlist the sympathies 
of the white missionaries who are quite sure to 
find out some way to assist them. The mission 
does not run what could exactly be called an 
“underground railroad” but it does help many a 
poor slave to obtain his freedom. 

It is sometimes the case-that a man takes one 
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of his slaves for a wife and she is called a slave- 
wife. I was acquainted with two such women 
in the town of Kunso. One was Ya Wettie and 
her husband had three more wives who lived at 
other places. His plan seemed to be to go to see 
one and stay till her small stock of provision was 
nearly or quite exhausted then go to the next and 
next. Ya Wettie had hard work to support her 
family of small children but she would double 
her diligence when the time of her husband’s 
coming drew near and manage some way to get 
rice and other food for his entertainment. She 
did not have very good clothing and our hearts 
were so moved to pity for her that we gave her 
a new “lappa” to wear on Sundays when she 
came to the services. Imagine our feelings then 
when we went down town on Sunday morning to 
visit some of our old women, and found Ya 
Wettie’s indolent husband out parading the 
streets with her new “lappa” wound abcut him. 

The other woman was Tobra’s mother who was 
taken captive in a tribal war long ago when she 
was young in years. Her husband and child ran 
away and escaped into the bush but she was 
brought back as a slave and became the wife of 
her master to whom she bore several children, 
Tobra included. Tobra was our cook during our 
first term on the field,and one evening he came 
and wished to be excused from work the next 
morning as he wished to go and meet his brother 
who was coming from a distance. We did not 
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trouble ourselves to inquire into the matter as 
there seems no end to the brothers and sisters 
these people have anyway, but the next day at 
noon he returned so excited and nearly beside 
himself that we became interested and asked what 
it meant. Then we learned that the brother who 
had come was the little boy who had escaped 
when his mother was captured away down in the 
other section of the country. He had uot been 
able to learn anything from her since she was 
carried off by the war boys. Years passed and 
he was grown to manhood when one day a man 
from our part happened to be passing through 
and he incidentally learned that his mother was 
still living and settled at Kunso. He lost little 
time in coming, though the journey was a long 
one, and at last, this mother and son so long lost 
to each other, were reunited. What a glad time 
it was! We did not wonder at Tobra’s excite- 
ment when we learned of the new brother he had 
found whom he had never seen before. 

This cook of ours earned enough by working at 
the mission to redeem himself from slavery and 
several members of his family beside. Funkali, 
one of our: faithful workmen also redeemed him- 
self. In fact a large part of our mission family 
have once been slaves. 

Pa Bokari was stolen when a child and sold 
into slavery. He worked for his master till grown 
to young manhood when Dennis Kinney, one of 
the mission boys, helped him to get away, took 
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him to the coast, and presented his case to an 
English official. The verdict given was that since 
he was stolen and sold he should have his free- 
dom without ransom and Pa Bokari came back 
up country made free by the highest authority of 
the land, and began work at our mission station. 
Listening morning and evening to the “God 
Word” as it was preached, he soon became a 
Christian and then he said his heart began to 
trouble him about running away from his master 
and giving him nothing in return. He felt that 
the man who stole him was the one who was 
seriously in the wrong and not the man who 
bought him as there was no law against the 
buying of slaves at that time. Reasoning thus 
he felt it to be his duty to pay back to the mas- 
ter the “honest money” that he had paid for him, 
and working at ten shillings a month, or about 
$2.50 in United States money, and his board, he 
soon managed to save the amount which was four 
pounds and went and paid it every cent. There 
is a later item concerning this case which I never 
knew till Pa Bokari told me it the second time 
on the field, He said that he received the money 
all back, or as much rather, as he had paid to the 
master. He had secured an English official and 
some friends to go with him far across the coun- 
try to the town where lived the man who had 
stolen him and the fellow was so badly frightened 
that he quickly procured and paid over the four 
pounds and thus the case was all straightened up. 

Carrie Bossworth when a mere child was being 
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sold as a slave contrary to the laws that had 
recently been passed, when she was discovered 
by some of the Alliance missionaries hidden un- 
der an old work bench. The proceedings imme- 
diately came to a stand still, Carrie was ieft in 
the hands of the white people and afterwards 
given to them by the District Commissioner as a 
mission girl. When the health of some of the 
Alliance missionaries failed and they were obliged 
to come home Carrie was given over to the Kunso 
mission. She was always a sweet pretty child 
and developed into a beautiful young woman. As 
she was now of marriageable age and most de- 
sirable as a wife because of her training she had 
received from the white people, a man of some 
wealth and power tried to claim her as his 
daughter but failed to bring any satisfactory proof 
and was utterly defeated in his purpose to take 
her from us. 

Ward McDowell, now one of our older mission 
boys, was sold by his relatives after the law had 
been passed against it. He was only a small 
child at the time and his owners were taking him 
away with them when they stopped in the town 
of Kunso to rest awhile and Ward heard of the 
missionaries and their kindness to slaves. They 
passed on several towns farther and there while 
his master was sleeping, Ward slipped away and 
started in all haste back toward Kunso. On arriv- 
ing at the station he went around and looked in at 
the back door of the school room fearing to enter 
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lest he should drop dead in the presence of the 
white people. Soon one of the mission boys spied 
him and went out and cheered his broken spirit, 
calmed his fears, and later presented him to the 
missionaries who received him kindly, gave him 
some clothes to wear, and permitted him to stay 
with them. The master never ventured to come 
for him for the crime would be found out and 
probably cost him more in the end than the price 
of his lost slave. 

Bali, who was our cook during my second term 
at Kunso, was once a slave. Our first knowledge 
of him was when he came with some other men 
to help dig a well on the mission farm. He was 
only a stripling then, but when the well became 
so deep that the others were afraid to continue 
the work Bali would fearlessly go down and keep 
digging away. We all began to feel an interest 
in the boy and set about helping him to obtain 
his freedom. I shall never forget the night when 
the last farthing was paid to his master and he 
came to the mission with beaming face to tell us 
about it and let us rejoice with him. Since that 
time he has found a greater redemption that 
brings added light to his dusky countenance and 
such gladness to his heart that he never wearies 
of telling the blessed story to his lost countrymen. 

Yabi was a girl whom Miss Barts redeemed 
from slavery. She was owned by a woman who 
lived some distance away but had been turned 
over to a relative of hers who lived at Kunso, 
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called Pa Lenseni. The girl came often to visit 
us and aroused our pity. She was tall and slen- 
der in form, her left hand and arm were badly 
crippled, and she had no clothes to wear. This 
was certainly bad enough but we felt that the 
moral influence of the home in which she lived 
was yet worse, and Miss Barts soon formed the 
purpose of redeeming her. A great outcry was 
heard in the town one day and we learned that 
Yabi was the one who was crying from a severe 
flogging and pounding which she had to take from 
a young man, a brother of her master, whose in- 
sults she had resented. This treatment of the 
poor girl spurred Miss Barts on to a hasty settle- 
ment of the case and the man was called to talk 
the “palavar”’ and receive the money. He was 
very angry to think of losing one of his best 
slaves and went back to town breathing out 
threatenings and declaring that he would not let 
her go, His friends gathered about him and ad- 
vised him to accept the price and say no more 
about it for if he did not the matter would prob- 
ably go to the English District Commissioner and 
then Yabi would be granted her freedom and he 
left with nothing in return. He finally became 
somewhat pacified and came to the mission that 
same evening and received the money in the 
presence of Pa Bokari, the Santika and Kopra 
of our town, and others. Yabi slept at the mis- 
sion that night and soon found her place among 
the pupils in the school. All the other girls 
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seemed to like her and took a real interest in 
her; especially Carrie who said she must learn to 
pray and set about teaching her. One night a few 
weeks afterward, when we were showing the 
magic lantern pictures of the life of Christ and 
Yabi saw him dying on the cross for her sins and 
the sins of the whole world, she was much over- 
come and going over to Miss Barts she fell down 
upon her knees weeping and saying, “O I never 
knew ihat He suffered so for me!” Jesus really 
seemed to come into this young girl’s heart and 
we rejoiced in another soul won from heathen- 
ism to serve the living God. Eugene, one of 
the young men in our school, decided that he 
wanted Yabi for his wife but feared to speak to 
her about it lest he be rejected. Finally he 
gained courage enough to mention the subject to 
Miss Barts and one day when they two were all 
alone in her room she told Yabi. The dear girl 
considered the matter thoughtfully and answered 
that she loved Eugene, and then wanted to pray 
over it. Kneeling by the bedside near Miss 
Barts, she reverently thanked God for .the love of 
this good young man and sought His direction 
and blessing upon both their lives. American 
girls may well pattern after this poor heathen 
slave girl in seeking God’s guidance in these 
serious matters. If all would do it there would 
be far happier homes in this land of ours and 
the divorce courts be obliged to go out of busi- 
ness. In course of time Eugene and Yabi were 
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happily married with a Christian ceremony and 
are now the main helpers at the new mission sta- 
tion in the Limba country. 

And now we have come to the saddest part of 
our story—that of death and burial. Sad because 
it is the hopeless ending of a sad and bitter life. 
It is beyond the power of my pen to picture these 
scenes in half their awfulness. 

Before the life spark has left the body of a 
dying person the natives begin their wailing 
which is pathetic in the extreme and enough to 
strike a chill to the strongest heart. Since listen- 
ing to the wail of the African women we think 
we can better understand the words of Scripture 
where they speak of “weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

On account of the intense heat of that climate 
the interment takes place on the same day or the 
day following the death. Relatives and friends 
gather in to mourn with the bereaved family and 
at the coming of each new group the wailing be- 
gins afresh. Sometimes the mourners walk about 
wringing their hands or throw themselves down 
despairingly: and pour out their great grief in 
moaning and lamentation. 

The graves. are often dug in the floor of the 
house or porch where the person has lived, if not 
there then in the yard or garden, and occasionally 
just outside the town by the roadside. The 
bodies are wrapped in white cloth and well en- 
folded in native mats and the earth is always 
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well trodden down and packed hard for the 
graves are not more than three feet deep and 
they wish to prevent the wild animals of the 
bush from digging them up and devouring them. 
The first heathen burial I ever witnessed was 
of an old woman in the town of Kunso. It was 
during the first of my experience on the field. 
Another lady missionary was with us and wrote 
an article about it for publication. It can best be 
described in her own words, as follows: 
“Yesterday we learned that one of the old 
women in Kunso was dying. We went as soon 
as we could but she was dead when we arrived. 
The wailing smote our ears before we left the 
mission. On going into the hut we found the 
dead woman lying on a mat at one side of the 
room, while her three daughters sat by her side 
wailing and wringing their hands. We tried to 
speak a few words of comfort but they seemed 
not to hear us. We left the scene with saddened 
hearts and as we slowly returned to the mission 
spoke of the great contrast between the death of 
a Christian and that of a heathen. ‘To-day at 
two o’clock the burial took place and was con- 
ducted by the women’s secret society called the 
“Bondu.” Mrs. Boardman and I went and saw 
for the first time a native buried. As we neared 
the grave we saw the remains, wrapped in white 
cloth, on a mat, lying’ by the side of’the grave 
which was just long and wide enough for the 
body. and not more than two and one-half feet 
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deep; and until they were ready to lower the 
remains it was covered with banana leaves. We 
stood and waited in the shade of a native house 
while the preparations were being made by two 
almost entirely naked women, one of them the 
oldest daughter of the dead woman; the other the 
leader of the ‘“Bondu” who had charge of the 
burial. They prepared themselves for the work 
by drinking water and eating kola nuts (the lat- 
ter a strong stimulant) and tying a narrow strip 
of white cloth around their heads. Then they 
began arranging the corpse by tying a white 
“gbassa” (bandana) around the head, and putting 
in the hand a piece of tobacco, of which in life 
she was very fond. They put a piece of tobacco 
in their mouths and then went down into the 
grave and placed a mat over the bottom; still 
remaining in the grave, they raised the body by 
' grasping the edges of the mat on which it lay, 
and amidst the heathen dirge which was chanted 
by nearly all, lowered it to its last resting place. 
Those standing about then bade the dead good- 
by; turned their backs to the grave and tossed 
pebbles over their shoulders. The two in the 
grave then put a mat over the dead, tucking it 
down carefully, after which they stood on the 
body and began to rake in the clods with their 
hands, and while they did so walked back and 
forth over the body to’ pack the earth down 
solidly. Frequently while they were filling the 
grave they leaped out and danced around with 
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the other women who were marching in single 
file singing and beating drums while some who 
were looking on laughed brutally and talked 
loudly. After the grave was filled and rounded, 
the daughter took the hoe which had _ belonged 
to her mother, and made a number of ineffectual 
attempts to break the handle. Men and women 
seeing her failure broke into loud laughing; finally 
another woman came to her assistance and pound- 
ing it on a stone, at last broke it and threw it 
down. The daughter picked it up, threw it on 
the grave, and ended the ceremony by dancing 
fiendishly for a time, then walked rapidly away 
in the direction of her house. The other two 
daughters who had stood quietly by, now re- 
turned to the house that had been their mother’s 
and at once began to wail, with the tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks, while they sobbed out 
again and again in the Loko language a requiem, 
which sounded as near as I can remember like 
the following, “Owe o wany wa! Owe o wany 
wa!” It would be impossible to describe the 
dismal way in which it was uttered. The entire 
scene was very sad, and as I gazed I thought, 
“This is what man is without God.” 

The foregoing is an account of the saddest 
burial I ever witnessed in Kunso for things are 
becoming much changed there now. The Bondu 
society always have charge of the burial of the 
women but are quieter and less heathenish about 
it, and nearly always send for some of the mis- 
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sionaries to come and pray over the grave. It is 
not the custom for a man to attend the funeral 
of a woman or a woman that of a man but now: 
the white women are beginning to be admitted 
to the Christian burial service. When our dear 
old Ya Baki Limba died a messenger was imme- 
diately dspatched to us but the distance being 
great and the day Sunday when our hammock 
men were resting, we were unable to go, so sent 
two of our Christian young men. Under other 
circumstances they would not have been received 
at a woman’s funeral but because they were from 
the white missionaries a warm welcome was given 
them and they were permitted to pray over the 
grave and speak forth the message we had sent 
for that occasion. ; 

The natives have a shocking way of disposing 
of the body of the first child to die in a family. 
They throw it out upon the rubbish heap and 
slightly cover it with earth or leaves. Henry and 
Mary Johnston, two of our faithful native helpers, 
met with their first loss while I was last on the 
field, when little Emma, their second child went 
to be with Jesus, and passed through a severe 
struggle in trying to avoid such a burial of their 
beloved child. They had takem, the little “one; 
during its sickness, to Mary’s mother’s home, and 
when death seemed near that couple walked in 
the middle of the night, to Masumbo, a distance 
of six or seven miles, and begged that word be 
sent to Mr. Smith at once telling him to go for _, 
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the body and conduct a Christian burial service. 
The messenger from Masumbo came as speedily 
as possible reaching us early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Mr. Smith started right away for the town 
where the sick child was and when the wailing 
women saw him they broke out in loud crying 
and said, “O he is coming for the corpse, he is 
coming for the corpse!” But death had not come 
yet and after a good talk with Henry and Mary 
he returned to the mission whither they soon 
followed bringing their sick little girl and accom- 
panied by the mourning relatives. All that human 
love could do was done for little Emma. Through 
all that night some of the missionaries sat with 
the anxious parents. There was little sleep for 
any of us. Toward morning they thought she 
was dying and the grandmother ran to town 
screaming and crying and brought an excited 
crowd of people back with her. All day Monday 
the people came as it is their custom to do and 
sat around the unconscious child. We all realized 
that she would not be with us much longer and 
the grief of the stricken parents was pathetic in 
the extreme. The tears lay very shallow in all 
our eyes that day as we looked at Mary and 
heard her say when they brought her older child 
and gave him into her arms, “O my children, my 
treasures! My children, my treasures!” Then 
looking into little Emma’s face she would plead, 
“O my child you cannot see me, you cannot hear 
my voice, you do not know me any more!” The 
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situation was indeed a trying one but made much 
harder by the friends coming and urging Henry 
to go to town and engage in the heathen cere- 
monies that were customary on such occasions 
and suggesting that in this way the life might 
yet be saved. Henry’s older brother brought the 
chief of the town up with a demand that the 
child should be taken there. We knew that they 
wished only to practice over her their country 
customs and give it the usual burial in the rub- 
bish heap. When Henry refused they told him 
his child’s blood would be upon his own head 
and went away. Poor Henry and Mary! how 
they needed our help and sympathy at this most 
trying time. They stood the test bravely and 
God sustained them. That night at about eleven 
o’clock Emma’s spirit took its flight. Mary was 
already weak from lack of food and loss of sleep 
but she stood over the lifeless form weeping as 
though her very heart were bursting, while Henry 
went about almost beside himself with grief. We 
went out and chose a place in our little ground 
and set men to digging the grave, then returning 
to the house Mr. Smith set about making the 
casket, padding it and covering it with thick white 
cloth within and without; while we women 
searched out from our small store some daintv 
white goods and a few yards of lace and made a 
beautiful shroud. All night long we worked while 
others gave such comfort as they could to the 
sorrowing parents and watched the remains lest. 
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it be stolen away and buried according to thie 
native custom. At four o’clock in the morning 
some of us women laid down to rest a little but 
we could not sleep much for a woman came and 
sat directly under our window wailing and crying. 

The funeral took place at eight o’clock in our 
chapel before a large assembly of people. Some 
of the older school boys were clad neatly in white 
“rumas” and acted as bearers. Fresh roses had 
been gathered and were tied into pretty bouquets 
for the adorning of the little white casket. Ap- 
propriate hymns were sung and the breaking 
hearts of the parents were comforted with words 
from God’s own Book. ‘Tenderly the little form 
was borne away to the grave yard where they 
committed earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust co 
dust, and she was buried forever from our sight. 
Since then a little boy has come to fill the place 
that Emma left vacant in her fond parent’s hearts 
but he tarried only a few months. The missioii- 
aries now on the field write us that they made his 
grave by the side of his little sister. These Chris- 
tian parents now have two treasures in heaven. 

Thus the Christian burial service is gradually 
coming into heathen Africa, and a hope brighter 
than they have ever known before coming into 
bereaved hearts. God pity those who are still 
without a ray of light to illumine their darkness 
and sorrow. How long must they wait? “How 
long, O Lord, how long!” 


CHAPTER-Vitt 
SUPERSTITIONS 


“Tt is a terrible thing to see a human life wan- 
der in gloom and then expire in darkness. May 
God preserve the poor wretches who yet grope 
and fall, crying in despair throughout that lonely 
land.” 

Of the Africans it may well be said as by Paul 
of the Athenians, “I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious.” Superstition seems to be 
woven into the very nature of this dusky race 
and traces of it still linger with those who have 
’ longest been under Christian training. This can 
scarcely be wondered at when we remember that 
in our own enlightened age and country there 
are many who call Friday an unlucky day, hold 
thirteen as an unlucky number, and count it an 
evil omen to behold the new moon over the left 
shoulder. 

The Africans .worship for the most part the 
Devil and evil spirits. God is to them a vague, 
far-away being who cares little for them, and of 
His Son,, our Savior, nothing at all is known 
except as the missionaries go and tell them. 
They believe that they must worship the Devil 
to appease his wrath and gain his favor so that 
he will not deal too hardly with them. At the 
entrance to every town there is a small Devil- 
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house in which may be seen stones which repre- 
sent the dead, some old bones and occasionally a 
piece of the flesh of a sacrifice. 

The idea of sacrifice holds a prominent place in 
the native mind and frequent sacrifices are offered 
to the. spirits.‘ There are planting sacrifices, har- 
vest sacrifices, sacrifices for new born children, 
sacrifices for the dead, and sacrifices for every-. 
thing. One woman who had long heard the 
“God-Word” found her child very backward about 
walking and came to us asking if it might not” 
be well for her to offer a sacrifice to God and. 
beseech Him for the child that he might obtain 
strength in his limbs and be able’to walk. We 
told her that God had no need for the sacrifice— 
all He desired of us was hearts full of sorrow for 
sin and these were acceptable unto Him—and a 
great sacrifice had been offered once for all in the. 
death of Christ upon the cross, and in His name 
-we should simply make our requests known unto - 
God. We agreed to unite together in prayer for 
the child, and only a few days later we nea 
that the little fellow was walking well. 

Sacrifices are sometimes offered to the great 
God and we have been told that these are in-. 
variably blood sacrifices. Just the origin of the: 
custom we do not know but it may have come | 
from the Mohammedans: who, while we have. 
waited, have diligently sought to plant the re-. 
ligion of the false prophet throughout the -con~ 
tinent of Africa. 
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Medicine and charms are among the most 
familiar words of the African’s vocabulary and 
great faith is placed in these objects. Traveling 
on the road we see some peculiar concoction of 
roots, herbs, leaves or bark laid out on a banana 
leaf with stones to weight it down so the wind 
will not carry it away. We ask what it is and 
the answer comes, “O it’s medicine.” We see 
small sticks woven and tied together in strange 
fashion and set up on a pole at the entrance to a 
farm or dwelling, bottles filled with dirty looking 
liquid strung up in the porches or buried, with 
only the neck protruding, in the earth at the side 
of the door, or it may be Some egg shells stuck 
on a stick and fastened in the roofs of the houses, 
or in a score of other forms. Our questions con- 
cerning these things always meet wih the same 
answer, “O it’s medicine.” This medicine serves 
a hundred purposes.; 1t maybe to ‘keep: «off 
thieves which it does very effectually for the 
natives fear it and will not often molest anything 
protected by the charm. An Englishman once 
tried to protect his sugar box by a “gree-gree” 
or “ju-ju’ charm of his own construction. He 
had studied those made by the natives and copied 
them as nearly as possible, but his black boys 
smiled and said, “It no gree-gree for true” and 
his sugar continued tp disappear. They readily 
discern the difference between the charms of their 
own medicine men and those of foreign make. 
The purpose of the medicine is sometimes to keep 
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away sickness or to bring good luck, to insure 
against some dreaded form of death, to avenge 
a wrong, or to accomplish any other object for 
which it is procured. Even if an offender be un- 
known the medicine will find him out though 
miles away and punish him. Any one with a 
grievance against another can thus revenge him- 
self and the medicine man, if well paid for it, can 
see that a real dose of “medicine” some way finds 
its way into the food of the offender. 

Charms are worn by nearly all the people and 
tied around the necks, wrists or ankles of the 
children as soon as they are born. The most 
general form is that of “medicine” sewed up in a 
piece of leather, finely finished, and hung around 
the neck make very beautiful ornaments. Women 
wear the smaller charms in their hair or about 
the wrists and ankles. Leopard’s teeth are con- 
sidered very fine charms but only the better class 
can afford them. The poorer women must con- 
tent themselves with a few wild hog’s teeth or 
pieces of bone upon which the charm of the 
medicine man has passed. I once: persuaded a 
woman to part with her charm for a six-pence. 
She seemed well enough satisfied with the bar- 
gain and went away. I soaked the thing in soap 
suds for nearly a half day and finally managed 
to get it clean enough to put away in my trunk. 
A day or two later the poor woman came back in 
great trouble. The charm had belonged to some 
dead relative and her people had given her “big 
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palavar” for selling it, so she returned the six 
pence and I was obliged to deliver up the charm— 
what remained of it. 

I have read an account somewhere of a native 
warrior who wore many of these charms and 
boasted that hy their power he was rendered 
invulnerable to a gunshot wound. He was 
counted a great hero and the people listened with 
interest while he told how no one could shoot 
him for if any one should attempt such a hazard- 
ous deed his arm would become numb and power- 
less, or the gun would burst. A white man sitting 
near took in the situation and walking out pro- 
posed to test the virtue of the charms with his 
good firearm. The hero became suddenly very 
much flustered, jumped behind a tree declaring 
that all he had said was true and no black man 
could harm him but he feared for the result when 
the weapon was in the hands of a white man. 

There are so many superstitious beliefs among 
these people that we have never come to under- 
stand them all and if we did they are altogether 
too numerous to describe. One thing very notice- 
able to us is the notion that when the word 
“leprousy”' is spoken it must be repeated by all 
who hear it and by so doing they will be pro- 
tected from ever taking the dread disease. In 
preaching the Gospel we sometimes use the word 
and a murmur runs through the entire congrega- 
tion as every one pronounces it after us. When 
trying to impress our audience with the utter 
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nonsense of such a practice they all speak it-just 
the same, as often as we use it, until the matter 
becomes somewhat ludicrous. 

Witches are strongly believed in and much 
feared by the natives. We must not reproach 
them too severely for it is not many years since 
among our own race witches were hung or burned 
at the stake. The poor ignorant man without 
God or hope in the world deserves our sincere 
pity. The witches, medicine men and Moham- 
medan teachers with their charms made from 
verses of the Koran written on a board or paper 
or piece of skin, or sewed up in leather cases, 
know that he finds an easy prey in the deluded 
African, and what matters it to them as long as 
they can live well upon the proceeds of their 
business? 

We were acquainted with one poor old man 
who was accused of witchcraft. A child had 
died in the town where he lived and it was 
claimed that this man had bewitched it and 
caused its death. He was bound tightly to a 
large stick and urged to confess his crime. When 
at last released he was banished from the town 
and sought refuge in our town of Kunso where 
we found him and expounded to him the way of 
salvation. One day he became very sick and fell 
from the hammock in which he was lying. Im- 
mediately when the people of his former town 
learned of it they sent warning to Kunso that he 
must not be permitted to die in there for if he 
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did -some terrible curse would come upon the 
town; so in his weak and suffering condition he 
was carried some miles away to a big flat rock 
by the roadside where for two days he lingered 
under the scorching rays of the sun and for two 
days after his death his body lay decaying before 
it was finally buried. We knew nothing of the 
case till after it was too late. 

Trials by ordeal are common to the natives. 
Our attention was first called to this by an old 
woman’s coming to us who was so fearfully dis- 
torted and bore such evident marks of suffering 
that we inquired of the cause and learned that 
long ago she had been accused of a crime and 
obliged to drink a draught of poison to prove 
whether she were innocent or guilty. Death did 
not result and she was acquitted but was ever 
afterward a great sufferer. There are various 
forms of the ordeal, one of them being to drop 
rings into. boiling oil and let the accused take 
them out with his fingers and put them into his 
mouth. If they do not burn him he is held as 
innocent but if they do he is condemned. 

A circumstance connected with Du Chaillu’s 
travels in Africa serve to illustrate well the 
cruelties of this custom. He and his guide, 
Aduma, were stopping in a town where a young 
man of prominence had recently died. The peo- 
ple of that section believed that when a young 
person died there must be some particular cause 
for it and that only the old died natural deaths. 
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The men of the place began to show stern coun- 
tenances and armed themselves for revenge. They 
sent far away in the country for a medicine man 
to come and find out by divination who had be- 
witched the young man and made him die. 
Du Chaillu, whom the natives called ‘“Challie,’ 
became aware of the case and appealed to the 
queen that it should not be allowed to proceed 
but all in vain. The man came and began his 
chanting and incantations and soon announced 
the name of one of the supposedly guilty per- 
sons. In fiendish triumph the men ran and 
brought her out—the beautiful maiden sister of 
Aduma, Du Chaillu’s guide—and waving their 
swords and spears above hér head started with 
her down to the side of the river. While they 
were hurrying her through the crowd she caught 
sight of the white man and cried with one last 
hope, “O Challie, Challie, save me!. Don’t let me 
die!’ But it was not in the white man’s power 
to save her and he turned away and wept bitter 
tears at his own helplessness. After more of his 
incantations the medicine man announced another 
name and eagerly they ran and brought out the 
next victim who proved to be a niece of the 
queen herself. Bravely she straightened herself 
up and waving back the crowd about her, said, 
“T will meet the ordeal but if I am found inno- 
cent then woe be to mine accusers!” and proudly 
she walked down and took her place at others 
side. The medicine man went on with his 
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divinings and soon announced a third and last 
name and this time they brought out an old slave 
woman who was the mother of a large family of 
children. She, too, was taken down to the river 
and then all the people gathered at the water’s 
edge. The accused ones were put into a boat and 
taken out to the middle of the stream, the poison 
draught was prepared and all said “Now if these 
women are innocent let the medicine not harm 
them but if they are guilty let them die the 
death.” The cup was first placed to the lips of 
the old slave woman, she drank, grew weak and 
fell down in the boat and e’er ever life departed 
the men fell upon her with their axes and cut off 
her head. Next the queen’s niece drank and she 
too fell and was quickly dispatched. Last of all 
Aduma’s maiden sister was compelled to drink 
and she sank down and the men severed her head 
from the body and the blood of the three ran 
and mingled with the waters of the river. Du 
Chaillu went back to his room much depressed in 
spirit from having witnessed such a scene. In 
the evening his guide came and the white man 
tried to comfort him as best he might by telling 
him of the merciful God into whose hands the 
sister’s spirit had gone, but the sorrowful Aduma 
turned his beseeching eyes upon him and said, 
“O Challie, when you go back to your country 
will you not tell them to send men to teach our 
people of God that these terrible scenes may not 
be re-enacted!” 
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This is surely a sad scene and we are apt to 
think of it as an exceptional one; but no, it is 
only one among the thousands of fearful tragedies 
that are daily enacted throughout that shadowy 
land, and Aduma’s but one out of the millions of 
voices that plead for the light that is so long in 
coming. 

I am in possession of an Englishman’s story 
which illustrates well the native idea of witches 
and fetish charms, and at the same time gives a 
sample of the “pigeon-English” language as 
spoken in the Colony. This white man had gone 
out one morning on a boating expedition up the 
river from Freetown or Waterloo, in company 
with his servant Davis who lived in the Colony 
and was better instructed than the up-country 
natives. Among the branches on the river’s bank 
the Englishman had spied a monkey with her 
little ones and leveling his gun shot at her and 
she fell dead. It was held to be an evil omen to 
harm a mother monkey with her young and 
Davis felt that a great calamity had befallen them 
and said, “O Massa, some bad curse go happen 
to-day for you have killed a mother monkey!” 
As the sun became warm they rowed down to an 
island where there was a black man fishing and 
going around to the other side the white man 
laid down to rest in the shade. Suddenly there 
was a great outcry frgm the opposite side of 
the island and grasping his gun he went round 
quickly to find that the man whom they had seen 
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fishing was being slowly dragged under by a 
large alligator. The huge creature managed to 
keep the man between himself and the gun in 
such a way that the Englishman dared not shoot 
lest he should kill the man. MHe fired several 
shots hoping to frighten the alligator away but 
it heeded them not and there before their eyes 
the man, after a terrific fight, was dragged under 
the water and out of sight. “There, Massa,” said 
Davis, “I bin tell you some bad curse go happen 
to-day!” 

The story opens with a conversation between 
the white man and his servant while their boat 
was stuck in the mud on the return down the 
river. We give it in his words as follows: 

“We must get out, that’s all,” I said. 

“No debbil fear, Massa, nobody can do dat, too 
much alligator lib for dat and de mud too thick.” 
This was obviously true so I gave up that idea. 
“Well, we can wait forthe high tide’ I de- 
termined; but even this did not please the men. 

“Bother your gre-gre alligator—pull on” I cried 
angrily. “When will you men who profess to be 
Christians understand that your gre-gre is a 
humbug; and that you’re a ‘nonsense foolish fellow 
not to see it.’ “A nonsense foolish fellow” being 
the acme of abuse, and reflecting on the person 
referred to more than any amount of hard 
swearing. 

“Masa, wese (we are) Christians for true and 


sabbe (know) book palavar (the Bible); but 


/ 
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Massa, na gre-gre lib all de same: every one can 
tell you dat in dis country. Hadn’t I told you 
dis morning, Massa, when you kill de pickin 
monkey, dat someting bad gwin to happen, an 
didn’t it true?—Look at dat poor black man 
which we saw fight na alligator an’ get kill. 
Massa (decidedly spoken) dat alligator not alli- 
gator at all, but fetish alligator.” 

“Why, what makes you suppose that?” 

“Massa, ain’t dis na black man country? an 
plenty tings lib here which p’raps no lib in 
Hinglan’ (England). You been see dat your 
shooten’ no frighten dat alligator away. No— 
cause why? Cause dat just gre-gre alligator 
anyway.” 

“Well what’s the difference between a gre-gre 
alligator and any other, my man?’ 

“Massa, plenty witch lib in dis country who 
sabbe country medicine too much. If dey like 
dey can put stuff on de road an’ will it to kill one 
person and not anudder. Ain’t he able to make 
man’s arm so stiff dat he can’t move it? and when 
he want to kill person, can’t he make him into 
alligator or tiger to kill other person? No, 
Massa, dat na gre-gre alligator, wese sure, an 
tho’ I’se sorry for dat other black man, I’se glad 
it not been one of me.” . 

“As you no bery incline to b’lieve in dese 
witches, Massa, I can tell you a story about dis 
bery place Waterloo, which you no p’raps hab 
heard and which happen lilly (little) while before 
you come.” 
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“No, Davis, I have not heard the story. By all 
means go on.” 

“Well, Massa, der been one man hyar who 
been married country fashion with colored woman 
for several years, and dey ketch pickin (had chil- 
dren). In dis country person can lib like dat 
togedder until dey save enough money to hab 
’spectable weddin’ an’ den dey marry English 
fashion, an’ make big dance an’ palavar wid all 
der friends. Well dese two peoples been lib like 
dis for about tree (three) years, puttin’ lilly 
money by in de ole kettle ebery month so dat 
when it swell big enough dey can celebrate de 
nuptials.” 

“De woman count de money plenty times an’ 
tell all her fren’s dat in about three or four months 
dey be able to marry in English church, an’ dey 
make ’rangements for de lubly white dress, an’ 
de blossoms she gwin to wear for de marrying. 
At dis time de man hab some trade in Freetown, 
an’ ben go down there for tree or four days, an’ 
when he come back he go down soon again, an’ 
always gwin away like dat, but de woman ’spect 
nothing.” 

“One day, when he been come back, der big 
palavar in de house, an’ much quarrel, an’ all de 
neighbors run to see what de matter.” 

“Well dey hyar dat de man hab tell de woman 
dat he been change his mind, an’ no mean to 
marryen’ her. Dat dey must half and half de 
money in de kettle, as he gwin to marry annudder 
woman, English fashion, at Freetown.” 
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“Well, Massa dis bery bad palavar. Ain’t all 
de person hyar bery poor? An’ ain’t dis country 
weddin’ rec’nised by de parents an’ all de peoples? 
I nebber heard such ting, Massa, as a man to leave 
na mudder of his pickin jes’ when dey hab save 
‘nuff to marry English fashion. In de country, 
under chief, if man do dis, de king flog him an’ 
sell him for slave one time (at once). But dis 
place under English, an’ no ’nowledge country 
fashion like dat.” 

“But de man determined, an’ de people all ’buse 
him, but he no good; his friends stan’ by him, 
cause de woman he gwin to marry in de town 
got shop, an’ doing fair business, an’ he promise 
dem gran’ weddin’ next week.” 

“De woman like mad an’ go about making 
much palavar against de bad man, an’ she buy na 
fetish charm to win him back again, but p’raps 
de man been buy stronger charm for de fetish 
not help her at all: of course she no sabbe dat 
Bieler all dewamoneysiill-in de-ole kettles for it 
sacred to de purpose. At last de man come back 
one day an’ say he gwin to take away his Sunday 
clothes one time, an’ dat dey better divide de 
money. De woman fly in great rage an’ for fear of 
making fight, de man go to bring his friends and 
make palavar to arrange de matter, an’ de woman 
been run to na gre-gre woman, an’ tell her all 
about de affair, an’ de ‘money in de ole kettle.” 

“So de witch tell de woman to stand in de 
center ob de floor, an’ she make ring around her 
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wid piece of charcoal, which she den light, after 
talking witch palavar. She den gid de charcoal 
to de woman, an’ telled her to keep blowin’ it an’ 
not let it go out, an’ to say between each blow, 
“Na ju-ju, na ju-ju—come curse dis man,’’ while 
de witch say she gwin to get country medicine.” 

“After lilly while she come back an’ den scatter 
medicine on de ring, an’ after more witch palavar, 
she tell de woman hab no fear for she can punish 
de man for true.” 

“De woman den get three or four friends and’ 
go back to de house, an’ de man soon arrive with 
his friends, when dey proceed to make palavar. 
But all de talkee-talkee no good: de man no 
change his mind, and determined to throw over 
his country wife and pickin. At last de witch 
arrive with stick with two forks; some part get 
skin an’ other part white (peeled), an’ de woman 
tell her dat de man no “gree to remain: So de 
ole witch telled all de odder people to go away, 
an’ dey all -glad to go, an’ den she make witch 
palavar, an’ ask de man if he determined for true 
to leave de woman an’ pickin an’ take half de 
money? An’ he answer, “Yes.”°.-Den she turn 
to de woman an’ ask her what she want? An’ de 
woman answer she no want nothing but de man 
to stay.’ 

“So de witch telled dem to produce de ole 
kettle, an’ she drew ring round it, an’ after some 
palavar, which nobody sabbe, she hit de kettle 
wid de stick, an’ telled de man if he touch de ole 
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kettle he nebber see de money, an’ bad curse go 
happen; and’ den de witch go away.” 

“De friends come in again when dey see she 
gone, an’ de man laugh an’ tell dem all what she 
been do. De man been drinking rum all day, so 
he not frighten, so he kick de ole kettle out ob de 
ring, an’ swing it open, an’ shake out de money; 
but instead, lot of stones tumble on de ground. 
An’ just den a laugh sound up in de roof; but 
dey look surprise’ an no can see nothing.” 

“So you see, Massa,’ Davis continued, “de 
fetish woman witched de money away!” 

“There is no doubt she did,” I replied dryly. 

“Well, Massa, den de man begin to ’buse de 
woman, an’ say “he lock her up for thief; cause 
by law all de money his; but she say nothing 
*cept dat she not touch de money. An’ de friends 
tell de man to take his clothes as de tide rising 
an’ de all gwin down to de marrying.” 

“So de woman watch him taking all his clothes, 
an’ look at him straight wid de little pickin in 
her arms, an’ when he goin’ out ob de door she 
say: ‘Go—an’ may na ju-ju nebber let you see de 
woman for whom you left me an’ your lilly 
pickens.” 

“Ts that the end of the story, Davis? What 
became of the man?” 

“Well, Massa, if you not tired, I gwin to tell 
you but I’se a little thirsty. Well, Massa,” he 
continued, smacking his lips after his drink, “In 
de evening de man an’ all his friends come down 
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to de wharf to start for Freetown, when de tide 
was full up, as de weddin’ to be next day. De 
men all dressed in de weddin’ clothes, an’ de man 
who gwin to get married hab on tail coat, an’ 
boots, an’ tall hat, an’ gloves.” 

“An’ music,an’ drum play de procession down 
to de wharf, where dey embark in big canoe, de 
marrying man sitting in de stern. Ebery man’ 
happy, cause dey been drinking rum all de day, 
an’ dey laugh an’ dey sing as de canoe shove off. 
De last ting de peoples see from de shore is de 
tall hat of de man gwin to get married, an’ de 
tail of de coat hanging over de back of de canoe.” 

“No man sabbe ’xactly how it happen, Massa, 
but when de canoe “bout half way down de creek, 
while dey is all laughing, de other men in de boat 
see de marrying man throw up his legs, an’ wid 
bih holler he fall backwards into de water. De 
man who sat close to him say to de others, that 
he see alligator rise, catch hol’ ob his coat-tails, 
an’ pull him into de ribber. Well, Massa, dey 
wait lilly minute, an’ dey beat de water wid de 
paddles, to frighten de alligator away, but no 
good; de man nebber rise again, an’ as he no 
answer when dey shout several times, dey pull 
on, for dey fear to turn de canoe round, an’ dey 
all land at Rowesville.” 

“Well, next day some go down to town to tell 
de widder, an’ some go back to report to de 
police at Waterloo, an’ when dey go to (de 
woman’s house who he been left, dey find it 
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shut; nobody seen her, nobody heard de pickin 
cry in de night, dey cannot find de ole witch, an’ 
tho’ friends ask in Freetown, in Sherbro’, in Re- 
gent, in ebery place in de colony, but nobody 
eber seen nor heard that they lib, an’ no person 
seed them left Waterloo. After four or five days 
dey found de man’s body close to de bank outside 
de creek, wid a lilly bit eaten from de thigh an’ 
from de left side, an’ that all.” 

“Massa, you no tink it real alligator now do 
you? Cause it ju-ju alligator for sure which 
catch dat man an’ we’se all sure dat na witch had 
turn’ de woman an’ de pickens into ju-ju alligator 
for to punish de man who runned away from her 
before all de peoples, against country fashion.” 

“Well, Davis, it’s an extraordinary story and 
the retribution was swift indeed.” 

“T no sabbe anything ’bout ‘bution’ Massa, but 
that alligator na ju-ju alligator, an’ de woman 
witched it.” 

“But here we are at last,’ I said, as the boat 
turning a bend of the creek, showed us Waterloo 
wharf lying before us. 

“I beg your pardon, Massa, before we land, but 
I like to say one thing particular. You been teil 
me lilly while back I ‘nonsense foolish fellow’ ; 
Massa, dat bery bad word. You can call me 
anything you like—idiot, na fool, nigger; but, 
Massa, neber say mfe ‘nonsense foolish fellow’ 
again for to de black man dat de worse curse 
you can ketch. After all, Massa, you can see dat 
na ju-ju lib in dis country.” 
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Truly the. African people are in “The gall of 
bitterness.” Slaves to superstition and fear— 
slaves to the Devil. When a fraction of their 
race were enslaved in our own Jnnd strong men 
went willingly to the rescue. sravely they 
fought and bravely they fell but no one was 
weak and cowafdly enough to cry “Give up the 
fight; we can’t do it!’ Others were sent to fill 
up the broken ranks and press the battle on till 
at last victory was ours and the shackles fell 
from four million of slaves and they were free. 
Here in Africa’s dark land there are not four 
million but two hundred and fifty million who are 
not slaves alone in body but in soul; those of 
our Southland were slaves to men but these to 
devils; those for time but these for eternity. It 
is a sad and bitter bondage. A few are going to 
the rescue—mostly women. The struggle is a 
fierce one, “For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkuess of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds,’ Some have fallen in the fray and 
others, O shame! have cried “The cost is too 
great! We must give up the struggle!’ Cour- 
age, faint hearts! This is no time to falter! We 
will never give it up! Since Christ gave His 
life ours shall be a willing sacrifice, and we will 
press the conflict on till victory is ours in the 
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name of Jehovah and this long oppressed people 
at last are free! 


“Africa, thou ebon country, 

How we long to see thee free! 
E’er shall we for thy redemption 
Work and pray till thou shalt be.” 


“Oh lost sons of Africa, lift up your heads! 
Light will yet dawn for you! The Star of Beth- 
lehem is beginning to rise over your dreary land.” 


CHAPTER IX 
GATHERED JEWELS 


“Jewel gatherers for a crown, know ye not that many 
a gem 
Now in’ darkness trampled down, might bedeck a 
diadem? 
Souls for whom the Savior died, souls enwrapped in 
sinful night, 
Go and seek them far and wide; they will glitter in 


His sight. 
Gems by cruel hands defaced, pearls in heathen shadows 
dim, 
Brilliants scattered in the waste, we must gather up 
for Him. 


With His blood wash’d white and pure, graven with 
His name divine, ' 

These our jewels shall endure, when the stars shall 
cease to shine.” 


We have heard much of men going to Africa 
to dig gold and diamonds but we have found, 
amid the gloom of this Dark Continent, gems of 
rarer value; and it is of them we wish to tell you. 

The first story is told much as it was published 
in the Wesleyan Methodist some time ago. 


"Pay VWosa andm a tsama 


Dear Pa Wosa and Ya Sama! How we love 
them! They live all alone in a mud hut over on 
the hill, about fifteen minutes walk from our mis- 
sion station, which is quite contrary to the 
African custom of huddling together in towns. 
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Pa Wosa has but one wife whom he loves most 
dearly; this also seems to be a departure from 
pie eregular styte- They remind os” of a’ awhite 
man and wife more than any other raw Africans 
we have ever met. Our acquaintance with them 
came in this wise: 

One Saturday, soon after reaching the field 
the second time, when Mr. Smith and I returned 
from Masumbo, we were told that an old man 
and woman had been to visit us bringing a 
chicken as a gift. They were disappointed to 
find us gone and went away, taking the chicken 
with them, but saying they should return on 
Monday. On Monday morning they appeared, 
greeted us warmly, presented the chicken, and 
said they had an important matter to lay before 
us. They could not speak the Temne so a Loko 
interpreter was summoned and they related their 
sad story. 

They were war captives from the Kissi country, 
taken many years ago and sold by, their captors 
to a man named Sori Mawula. When he died 
they fell to the hand of his favorite wife, Geama, 
who proved a very cruel mistress and made them 
serve with rigor. Later Geama became the wife 
of Pa Santika Sissi, who is seemingly a kind man 
for a heathen, but the woman, feeling they were 
still her property, continued her oppression till 
the old couple felt they could endure the yoke of 
bondage no longer. The sorry part of it, to the 
old man, was that his wife was suffering more 
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than himself, and this evidence of his tender re- 
gard for her deepened our sympathy not a little. 
They had learned that according to a law of the 
English government they could buy their free- 
dom for four pounds each, but how could poor 
oppressed slaves ever expect to earn so large a 
sum? There was but one hope left—to interest 
the missionarieg in their cause and secure their 
aid. We were entire strangers to them but the 
reputation of missionaries -is so well established 
that they séemed as confident of our sympathy 
as though they had long known us. We promised 
to consider their case and a day was set for them 
to return and hear the result. Then we tried to 
tell them of bondage to Satan and of our great 
Redeemer, gave them food for a substantial din- 
ner with some other little gifts, and -two happy 
black faces smiled their gratitude as they bade us 
good-by. 

On the day set for their return, Pa Wosa, only, 
appeared, having left Sama-at home to care for 
things lest perchance some harm come to them 
and they be held responsible for the loss. After 
the greetings he sat down and nervously untied 
a dirty little package, and drew forth a number 
of small English coins which he said he had 
saved toward their redemption. Pa Bokari took 
the money to count and as his faithful fingers 
handled the coins he observed that there was 
dust on them and quietly remarked to us that 
the money had been buried in the earth. We 
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were astonished to find there was almost two 
pounds. Two pounds! How had they managed 
to save it from their hard earnings and what it 
had all meant to them we could scarcely compre- 
hend. They had been obliged to keep it buried 
in the ground to escape detection. 

The subject of redeeming them one at a time 
was discussed and Pa Wosa was asked which 
he would then have first redeemed. His immedi- 
ate answer was “Suma, for she is most oppressed!” 
Little did the old man realize the admiration 
his answer aroused in us and made us believe 
' that he was not as bad a heathen as some white 
men we had known. He was then told that we 
would advance whatever was lacking of the re- 
demption money and when they were free they 
could work and pay us back. He said they would 
gladly do anything for us. It was decided that 
Pa Santika Sissi and Ya Geama should be called 
to the mission next day for the .consummation 
of the matter, Pa Wosa was told that he must be 
present, and then he started for home, leaving 
the money but carrying a glad hope in his heart. 

A messenger was dispatched to tell the Santika 
and his wife that we wished to see them at the 
mission the next day. They came in the fore- 
noon but we waited in vain for Pa Wosa. We 
thought perhaps he was afraid to come, so while 
our honored guests were waiting for a good 
dinner and devouring the same, one of our boys 
went and brought him. When at last all were 
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assembled, in our “parlor” we knelt in humble 
petition to Him who pitied the slaves in Egypt’s 
bitter bondage, and then an exciting African 
palavar began. Pa Bokari, Bali, and a few others 
who were permitted to be present, listened eagerly 
to every word, and well they might for some of 
them were redeemed slaves. The former would 
often put in a few words that would count. We 
all confess that Pa Bokari has sense to talk 
palavars. ._The woman, who perhaps had never 
before, expressed any appreciation of these two 
slaves, now began to expatiate on their good 
qualities and tell how valuable they were to her. 
She wanted the full four pounds for each and it 
took long and strong palavar, and considerable 
of her husband’s persuasion as well, to make her 
see that they were old slaves now and could not 
do much hard work; moreover they were apt to die 
at any time and then she would have nothing in 
return. Finally she consented to three pounds 
each and the money was brought and the emanci- 
pation drawn up. The Santika first held the top 
of the pen while his name was being signed and 
then the woman took it, holding it as though she 
thought it some dangerous weapon liable to shoot 
at any moment. All waited breathlessly till her 
namé was written and Mr. Smith exclaimed, 
‘Well, it didn’t go off after all!” which set us all 
into a roar of laughter. Poor Pa Wosa, who had 
sat all through the proceedings with an expres- 
sion of mingled agony. and fear, was now a free 
man. 
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When the question arose as to where they 
should live and what possessions they should 
retain, the woman unhesitatingly announced her 
intention of stripping them of everything they 
had and turning them out of the little hut on the 
hill that they had so long called home. There 
seemed no spark of pity left in her hard heart. 
Her declaration made us indignant and Mr. Smith 
reminded her that a time was coming when she 
would have to stand before God to give an account 
of herself, and if she refused mercy to His crea- 
tures now, He would show her no mercy in that 
day. He told her that she might carry out her 
intention if she chose but she must answer. for 
her cruelties to the Great God of heaven and 
earth. Then the gentler husband was asked if he 
consented to this course of action on the part of 
his wife. When he found his authority as head 
of the house appealed to he quickly asserted him- 
self and told her she had better be a little easier 
with them: so it was at last agreed that the old 
people should remain in their home and a few 
things be left them. When the party started for 
the hill to divide the things Mr. Smith went along 
closely followed by Pa Bokari and John Seekins. 
They wanted to see that the agreement was car- 
ried out. The woman searched every corner and 
carried away from the old couple some of the 
treasures of years together with gifts of cloth and 
®oap they had received'from Brother and Sister 
Clarke: but a more cherished treasure was theirs 
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now—freedom! The next morning Ya Suma 
came to the mission dancing and singing. Her 
face was radiant. She leaped for joy while she 
blessed and thanked us as though she would 
never cease, hugged us all but Mr. Smith and 
came near hugging him, too. She said we had 
taken the awful yoke from their necks and though 
left destitute they owned their own hands now. 
We laughed and cried with her and imagined she 
felt very much as we did when we were freed 
from the bondage of sin. 

Pa Wosa and Ya Sama became frequent visi-~ 
tors to our station. Whenever some special deli- 
cacy was given to either of them they wouid 
almost invariably save all of it or a large portion 
to take home and divide with the other. Often 
I have seen Pa Wosa tucking sugar lumps away 
in the pocket of his “ruma” saying that he was 
going to take them home to Sama; and when Ya 
Sama was given a plate of rice to eat she would 
take the piece of meat that lay on top and some- 
times a part of the rice and wrap it in a banana 
leaf or a corner of her “lappa,” then pointing to 
the hill with a smile, say, “Wosa,” meaning that 
the dainty morsel was going to him. 

On Christmas morning Wosa and Sama were 
among the crowd that listened to the talk on 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” The faces 
of the dear. old couple showed that their hearts 
were running over, and they could not refrain 
from giving expression to it by brief ejaculations. 


—__ 
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and certain very emphatic nods and shakes of the 
head. They were also present in the evening to 
see the magic lantern pictures of the life of Christ. 
It was the first real Christmas they had ever 
known and a merry one indeed. 

We have learned somewhat more of the history 
of these old people I cannot omit. Ya Sama has 
borne nine children by her former husband in the 
Kissi country. Four of them are dead and the 
others being captured and sold as slaves, she has 
never been able to hear from them nor her hus- 
band. The youngest child was, at the time of 
her capture, just old enough to begin to walk. 
While being marched away with the war boys the 
little one cried and the men tore it from her 
and threw it into the river to drown while she 
was hurried on to her doom. 

In the sale of the captives Sama and Wosa 
chanced to be purchased by the same master who 
was kind enough to give the former to the latter 
as his wife. As time passed and she bore him 
no children, the mistress was displeased and tried 
to induce her husband to sell Sama and procure 
another wife for Wosa who would bear him chil- 
dren. This plan Pa Wosa immediately objected 
to saying that he loved Sama and even though 
she gave him no offspring, wished to keep her 
always as his wife. What beautiful affection ! 
And her regard for him is no less pleasing. 

On New Year’s evening Miss Barts and I 
went to visit our old friends on the hill for the 
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first time, Bali and our girls accompanying us. 
Carrie’s side ached from climbing the long hill, 
and Tete, our sweet little mulatto girl, grew 
weary, but Bali met the need by giving Carrie his 
staff and gently setting Tete up on his strong 
shoulder to ride. When we emerged from the 
tall grass on top of the hill we felt repaid for the 
climb by the enchanting view before us. On the 
left the palm besprinkled plain stretched away to 
the blue hills, with some mammoth old trees and 
richer foliage to mark the course of the MaBoli 
river. Away to the right, lighted by the last rays 
of the fast lowering sun, was also a rolling plain, 
palm dotted like the other and skirted by the 
blue hills; Clumps of banana trees here and there 
indicated the location of towns. Nearing Pa 
Wosa’s lone habitation we noted striking marks 
of industry, such as a clean cassava field, banana 
trees, paw-paw and kola trees, and pepper bushes. 

Our dusky friends received us with greatest 
delight, showed us about the place, and then 
catching up one of the numerous chickens, which 
with two well fed cats seemed to make them- 
selves a very important part of the family circle, 
they presented it and some kola nuts as a token 
of their appreciation of our visit. Bali tied the 
chicken’s feet together and gave it to Tete to hug 
while she sat quietly by his side as he interpreted 
for us. What a visit we had! Ya Barts said it 
was like visiting at an old German farmer’s 
home in America. As we looked on them that 
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evening they seemed so changed since first we 
saw them that we concluded we had been mis- 
taken in counting them old. They were most 
beautiful in their home life and seemed ten years 
younger and far happier than formerly. Oppres- 
sion had made them prematurely old. 








Our Jewels Won for Christ 


When we left they accompanied us a little dis- 
tance as is the custom among the Africans when 
bidding their friends kind farewell. Down the 
hill we started; the “Pofos” in advance while 
Bali brought up the rear with Tete perched on 
his shoulder clasping his head tightly with one 
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arm and the dear chicken in the other. Ya 
Barts spoke animatedly of the chivalrous heart 
‘beneath Pa Wosa’s dark exterior and as I listened 
I was sure she was not over rating him. Happy 
Pa Wosa and Ya Sama! How different all would 
have been for them if the missionaries had never 
gone to their dark, sad country. Among the great 
multitude that John saw “Of all nations and kin- 
dreds and people and tongues” we expect to see 
the familiar forms, twice redeemed and washed 
white in the Savior’s blood, of blessed Pa Wosa 
aid Ya Sama! 


‘Ya bakis Koko 


This old woman was one of the first we came 
to know in Africa. She was said to be the oldest 
woman in the town of Kunso and as we looked 
at her white hair and wasted form we did not 
doubt it. Very frequently she came to visit us, 
sometimes bringing a chicken, a basket of her 
own making or some other gift. Quite regularly 
she attended our religious services, leaning on her 
staff as she came. When the sermon was ended 
some one was asked to tell enough of it in the 
Loko language so that she and any other Loko 
people present could understand what we had 
been talking of. In this way she gathered many 
of the truths of the Gospel. 

Finally she became ill and we went often to 
visit her taking with us such things as would add 
to her comfort and telling her more of the blessed 
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Christ. One day the news came to us that the 
walls of Ya Baki’s hut had fallen down and she 
was lying out in the old kitchen that stood in 
her back yard. This kitchen was only a grass 
roof set up on posts that were driven in the 
ground. There were no walls to protect from 
the wild beasts and the hard rains of the rainy 
season which was now on. Sister Brooks Macey 
was on the field then and our hearts could not 
rest till we had gone to see what could be done 
to better her condition. One of the mission boys 
took the lantern and piloted us down through 
the woods. It was a dark rainy night, but there 
we found her, hungry, sick, and uncared for. We 
asked what had been done with the rice we had 
sent for her supper that evening. The people 
gave an evasive answer and we soon found that 
it had been taken from her and eaten by some 
of her younger relatives. Then we asked where 
the blanket was that had been given her by the 
white women and were told that her grandson 
had it. We went around to the next house and 
knocked at the door of her grandson’s room. 
Presently it opened and there he was, toasting 
himself before a cheerful fire, and wrapped in his 
poor old grandmother’s blanket. We demanded 
it and ‘he gave it up and it was soon spread over 
the aged suffering form. We went to her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law who lived across the road and 
urged that something be done for the old woman’s 
comfort. They had a comfortable house and we 
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inquired why they did not take her in. The man 
answered that the woman was old and sick and 
his house was clean and he wanted it for himself. 
Miss Brooks indignantly told him that he had 
better stay out himself if necessary and put the 
old woman in. At this he became disgusted and 
would not talk any more but his wife ran and 
brought a large, thick mat which she took over 
and fastened to the sticks around where her 
mother was lying. This afforded fair protection 
and we went back home. Ringing through my 
mind that night and often in the after days was 
this passage of Scripture, “But whoso hath this 
world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” My 
good bed never seemed quite so soft nor my food 
sO appetizing when I remembered the scores of 
needy ones all around us who had neither bed 
nor food. 

We felt that poor Ya Baki must have food and 
the only way to make sure that she had it was to 
take it already prepared and sit by while she ate 
lest some one take it from her. This we did and 
soon she grew better and arose and walked about 
the town. She had probably suffered from hun- 
ger more than illness. It used to be the custom 
to take a person who was too old or sick to be 
of any more use, to the dark jungle, dig a grave 
in the earth, drop them in, and bury them. Some- 
times they were strangled before they were buried 
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and this was considered a more merciful way of 
dealing with them. Since the coming of the white 
people to that land this cruel custom has been 
done away with but many of the sick and aged 
are woefully neglected. 

Ya Baki Loko was of a very industrious dis- 
position and as soon as she could walk about, 
gathered material for another basket and set to 
work. It was the last basket her old fingers 
ever wove, and one day when visiting her she 
presented it to me and I appreciated this last act 
of kindness’: shown to her white friend. Old age 
was telling heavily now upon her and she could 
not last much longer. A faithful daughter came 
from some distance away to care for her in her 
last illness. Day by day we went to sit with 
them awhile, render such assistance as we could, 
and talk of the one theme of which we never 
wearied—Christ and His power to save. We 
knew the end was nearing and one morning as 
we arose from our beds we were not surprised 
to hear the voice of wailing in the town. Soon 
the faithful daughter appeared at the entrance 
to the mission yard and stopping short held up 
one hand, then advancing a little farther she 
stopped again and held up both hands as a signal 
that death had come. We went out to meet her 
and grasping our hands) she said, “The sickness 
and pain are all over now!” then turning sadly 
away she went back to the town. After break- 
fast we went down to take a white headkerchief 
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and some white cloth for the burial, and later in 
the day witnessed the interment of the body. 

A day or two afterward the daughter came to 
the mission and sat down on a rug by my feet 
saying that there was something she wished to 
tell me. This is, as nearly as I can remember it, 
what she said: “Before my mother’s death, when 
she knew the end was near, she said to me, ‘You 
know there is in this land of ours an ancient 
custom which is that the dead body of a person 
shall be taken and carried to the home of those 
under whose direction the departed one wishes 
his or her posterity to live. Now,’ she said, ‘when 
I am dead I want you to take my lifeless body 
and carry it to the mission as an evidence that I 
desire my children and grandchildren to live ac- 
cording to that teaching.’” Dear Ya Baki Loko! 
She had done what she could. The request 
showed the feeling of her heart toward the mis- 
sionaries and the Gospel they preached. 

Walking in the town one evening I spied a tin 
can and small piece of meat placed upon Ya 
Baki’s grave and asked those standing near what 
it meant. They replied that they had killed a 
creature and .offered a sacrifice for Ya Baki ac- 
cording to their custom. I turned and earnestly 
asked why they had not killed the sacrifice before 
she died and given her some of the meat when 
she was suffering so sorely from hunger and 
could have appreciated it? After all, I thought, 
within myself, it is like white people who forget 
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to scatter blessings in the pathway of the living 
but bring the flowers, when all too late, to place 
upon a voiceless grave. Ya Baki had no need 
for the sacrifice now for she had gone to that 
place where “They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on 
them nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


Ya Fengby 


Ya Fengby was a woman quite advanced in 
years. When I first arrived at Kunso I found 
her a frequent visitor at the station and an 
attentive listener at the services. Her face bore 
a particularly sweet and motherly expression and 
it was always easy to love her. Among the 
many good visits we had together I recall one 
very vividly. We were sitting close together on 
the porch when she fell to comparing the color 
of her hands with mine and asked, “Why is it 
that God has made you all white and beautiful 
and made me black?’ I scarcely knew what 
explanation to give her but an answer was need- 
less for a happier thought came flashing through 
and she exclaimed, “But then, He has made my 
heart all white within!” and the dear old woman 
seemed to forget the black exterior as she re- 
joiced over the work that had been wrought upon 
her soul. 
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I shall never forget the grief of this woman 
when the time came for us to return to America. 
she wept and cried; “O,-1 ‘shall dic, 1-shall- diel 
She came and sadly watched us pack our trunks 
and then as we went down to the little storeroom 
to find a new “lappa” and “gbassa” as parting 
gifts for her, she ‘sadly said, “OQ, Ya, we ‘shall 
mever see each other again!’ 1 replied, SO; yes, 
we shall, Ya Fengby, if God spares me I hope 
to come back to this country but if we should 
never meet again here in this world, we shall 
meet in that beautiful home which God has pre- 
pared for those who love Him.” Several times 
during those last days together, she embraced me 
and finally said the last godd-by, I helped her 
down the steps, and she took her cane and walked 
slowly away. 

During that first furlough in the homeland a 
letter came from the field with the news that Ya 
Fengby was dead and to myself I said, “O Ya 
Fengby, you were right in your thought that we 
should see each other in the flesh no more; but 
when my toil on earth is ended and my time has 
come to go, will I not see your dear face among 
those who wait to welcome my spirit to the 
realms of eternal glory?” 


Ya Besi 


Ya Besi’s story was a sad one. Her childhood 
home was far away in another section of the 
country but in a tribal war she was captured by 
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the Temne soldiers. The other members of her 
family had run away and escaped but she was 
brought back as one of the trophies of the fight 
and became the slave of Pa Mondu of MaKai. 
He treated her as well as slaves are usually 
treated and when she was grown to young 
womanhood permitted her to marry. One child 
was born to her but it soon died and her husband 
died also; then great sores began to break out on 
her body, and to add to her already full cup of 
sorrow, her master cruelly turned her out from 
his home. Where could she go? Who would 
care to give shelter to such a destitute, diseased 
creature? She finally took refuge in a little dirty 
farm house and that is where we first found her. 
She was cold and distant but it is not to be won- 
dered at. Sin, suffering, and cruelties such as 
she had endured are very hardening in their in- 
fluence upon a human heart. She pretended not 
to understand what the missionaries said though 
they spoke to her in the Temne language, and 
seemed very much inclined to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the foreigners. We have learned, 
by long experience, how to deal with such cases, 
and know that love will win its way to cold hearts 
when all else fails. Rice was given to feed her 
hungry stomach, soap to cleanse her dirty body 
and the matted locks of her unkept hair, a head- 
kerchief and a “lappa” to clothe herself, and a 
blanket as a night covering. All these were 
accompanied by little talks of Jesus and His 
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great love, which we found she could understand 
very readily now. Ya Besi’s heart was won. 
Very frequently she made her way to the mis- 
sion to attend the regular services, venturing not, 
in her diseased condition, to mingle with the 
general congregation, but sitting on a seat away 
back by the wall or on the ground just outside 
the door, she listened to the word of life. Often 
we had little services of our own together out 
‘under the bread fruit-or mangoe trees and it was 
good to see her face light up with her new found 
hope as she would raise her hand and say, “Jesus, 
Jesus, I bless Him!” By the application of some 
remedies we had the bad sores on her arms and 
lower limbs became almost entirely healed, 
though one of her feet which was swollen to 
several times its proper size and badly out of 
shape, never seemed to get better. 

Her body will never be whole and beautiful 
again on earth but her soul has found a safe and 
secure resting place. God bless Ya Besi. 


CHAPTER X 


GATHERED JEWELS—Continued 


Ya Yenniba 


This woman lived at MaKai, a town about a 
mile and a quarter away from our mission. She 
was greatly afflicted. One hand and a forearm 
was thoroughly diseased and distorted till it bore 
little resemblance to a human member. When 
we first went to her home she treated us coldly 
and suspiciously. She could not conceive what 
white women of such wealth and “sense” as she 
held us to be, should want of a poor sick outcast 
like herself, whose own children were fast desert- 
ing her. She knew not of the love of Christ that. 
sends us forth seeking the friendless. She won- 
dered if beneath our friendly exterior there might 
not be some evil motive lurking, so held aloof. 
Time after time, as our other duties would per- 
mit, we went to her to minister to her temporal 
needs and speak of our best friend and hers— 
the blessed Christ Jesus. Gradually she began to 
give us her confidence and soon came to regard 
us as her true friends and the only ones she had 
on earth to care for her. Naturally she became 
a frequent visitor to our home. It was with 
difficulty she walked the distance as the disease 
was spreading through her whole body. Sores 
appeared on her nose and soon the bone had 
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decayed and left it a shapeless mass, her upper 
lip became swollen to twice its usual thickness, 
her skull became affected and was being gradu- 
ally eaten through by the sores, and there was a 
bad sore on her shoulder blade. What comfort 
was there in life for such a sufferer, and the 
future who could ‘tell? The Gospel story is sweet 
indeed to such as these. Despairing of life they 
learn of a hope beyond the grave. Several times 
_a week she came and sat, far out in the mission 
yard not daring to come nearer lest some one 
should be contaminated; and there we went to 
teach her line upon line of the blessed “God 
Word” and to pray with her and teach her to 
pray. It was pathetic to have her turn her eyes 
to ours and say, “O Ya, it were better to die than 
live.” Yes, it was better for her now since a 
new hope had been borne in her bosom. 

“How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things.” 

Ya Mari 


Miss Barts first found this sadly afflicted woman. 
She told us that her illness was caused by a dose 
of poison which another woman had administered 
in revenge for some trouble that had been be- 
tween them. This poison, she said, was very 
slow in its working but would surely bring death 
in the end. Ya Mari seemed very glad of our 
friendship from the beginning and manifested 
great joy at our visits. 
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One day, after she had begun to recéive the 
“God Word” into her heart and to believe in 
Jesus as her Savior, Miss Barts was visiting her 
and told her that the pipe she smoked was an in- 
jury to her and that God was not pleased to have 
her practice such a filthy habit. She immediately 
told Miss Barts to take the pipe and smash it to 
pieces. Wondering at such a sudden decision 
Miss Barts asked if she really meant it. She 
replied that she certainly did mean it, so Miss 
Barts placed the dirty utensil on a stone and 
raised another stone all ready for the fatal blow. 
Again she asked, “Now, Ya Mari, do you really 
want me to smash this pipe?’ The reply was, 
“Yes, smash it!” Down came the stone, the pipe 
flew to pieces, and from that day on we never 
knew of that woman using a pipe again. 

Ya Mari’s home was a little room about six 
by ten feet in size, blackened with smoke and 
hung with cobwebs. Her bed was made by two 
strong sticks being laid a few feet apart and 
smaller sticks laid across them close together, 
over this was a straw mat and that was all. Here 
this poor woman lay day after day while a little 
daughter of eight or nine years, cared for her. On 
rainy days or cool nights a fire of sticks was 
kindled on the ground beside the bed. A little 
cooking pot, a calabash, and a few tin cans given 
by the missionaries, was‘ all the furniture she 
possessed, yet He who was laid in Bethlehem’s 
manger came often in blessing to that humble 
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home as we prayed with this suffering woman 
and taught her His Word that was able to save 
her soul. 

One morning when I went to see her she told 
me how she had tried to pray to God as we did 
but, ‘her» little girl laughed at her and_ said, 
“Mamma, you cannot pray like the white folks. 
You don’t know how.” I told her that the little 
girl must not laugh at her for God did not hear 
_ for the sake of the fine words we might speak. 
Then I tried to make her understand how she 
could go to Him just as she would go to us or 
any other friend and ask for what she wanted in 
the simplest manner and He was too kind to turn 
her away. Then with the little girl kneeling by 
the bedside of her sick mother, both mother and 
daughter began to learn, as I repeated it slowly, 
sentence by sentence, the prayer that our Lord 
gave His disciples when they said, “Master teach 
us to pray.” Morning by morning we went to 
them with this prayer in their own language till 
‘they learned it well. 

Ya Mari was sorely tempted by some of her 
heathen relatives, to practice witch medicine and 
wear charms in hope of being restored to health. 
Once they pressed her so out of measure that she 
permitted a charm to be tied about her neck but 
as we told her of the wrong there was in it and 
how she must stand decidedly on God’s side if 
she would be accepted of Him, she tore it from 
her neck and threw it into the fire declaring her 





Pa Bokari 
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renunciation of all such things and her faith in 
Christ as the only Savior. 

One day when she was well enough we had 
them lay her tenderly in the hammock and taken 
to the mission for an all-day’s visit. We made it 
a very happy day for her and the young daughter. 
It probably came the nearest to their idea of 
heaven of anything they had yet seen. Among 
the other deeds of kindness that we did for her 
that day was to give her a good thorough bath 
with soap and warm water, which she surely 
needed. Missionary work becomes intensely prac- 
tical sometimes: but 

“The cup of water given for His. sake, 
The burdens we have helped another bear, 


The silent loving deeds—’tis these shall make 
The diadem that we, some day, may wear.” 


It was a great grief to Ya Mari when we had 
to come away from her to our own country. She 
wept so bitterly that we could with difficulty 
utter our good-by messages. We knew that other 
white hands would minister to her just as lovingiy 
as ours had done and we committed her to them 
and to God. Letters from over the sea tell us 
that she is now dead. Her spirit has gone to Him 
who gave it. When we meet her there and 
realize as we cannot here, the value of one soul 
redeemed, we shall not regret any sacrifice we 
have made that we might go and tell these lost 
ones of the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world. 
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Ya Beatie 


When we first reached the mission field we 
found this woman living in the first house we 
came to as we went down town from the mission. 
Her face was all eaten out by a sore. Her eyes 
were blinded, her nose and upper lip entirely 
gone, and one could look about half way back 
through her head. She presented a most horrible 
appearance. 

We did not know at first what the cause of 
her affliction was, but when the noise of the 
Gban-gbanni, or Devil man, was heard as he 
came walking through the country, our girls 
would come rushing into the house in great 
fright and hide themselves in any available place. 
We reproved them for what we considered a 
foolish fear, but they would answer, “O Ya, if’ 
you look upon the Gban-gbannie your face will 
become sore just like Ya Beatie’s.” We held 
this also to be a foolish superstition but found 
later that there was much truth in what they said. 
It is considered a great crime for any woman to 
look upon the Gban-gbannie and Ya Beatie was 
once accused of “peeping” when he passed. The 
case reached his ears and either he or the men 
with him procured medicine from some very 
poisonous plant and caught her and rubbed it 
on her nose. This was what had caused the ter- 
rible eating sore that had destroyed her entire 
face. O the cruelties of heathen superstition ! 

During our first acquaintance with Ya Beatie 
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she was most repulsive in disposition as well as 
appearance. Whenever we went to give her a 
little help or comfort she was saucy and ungrate- 
ful. When we carried her gifts she would beg 
for more and seem abusive if we did not give it 
and sometimes if we did. When we passed the 
house in going down town, she would come out 
and call and leer after us. It was only for Jesus’ 
sake that we could ever have been induced to go 
near such a creature. 

The story of our work with her is a long one. 
It took months and years of effort to win this 
jewel but at last we were rewarded as we saw 
light begin to dawn over that dark soul. What 
a change! From the crossest and most repulsive 
woman in the town she was changed to one of 
the sweetest and most lovable. She stands to- 
day as a living testimony of the marvelous trans- 
forming power of the grace of God. It became 
a pleasure to visit her now for she welcomed us 
with a smile, was neat and clean about her per- 
son, and quiet and decent in her manners. For 
many days we went every morning to tell a little 
more about Jesus and teach her the Lord’s prayer 
in her own: language. The picture shows her 
just as she usually looks, sitting outside the door 
‘of her little hut in the very place where we have 
enjoyed many a blessed season of prayer and 
communion together. Does any one ask how we 
can love her? We would reply, “Jesus loves 
enough that He was willing to die for her soul!’ 
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He will not be ashamed to count her in at that 
day when He makes up His jewels. 


Ya Satchea 


One day while visiting in our town, our wash- 
woman, who knew the interest we always took 
in the destitute and afflicted, told us that in a 
certain house near by there dwelt an old woman 
who was very needy. It was not long till we 
had searched her out and found to our joy that 
her heart was as the good ground, ready pre- 
pared for the Gospel seed. She was a Loko 
woman and understood but little of the Temne 
language. This made our conversing with her 
difficult but we soon found a few words that 
were familiar to us both and with these and a 
good many motions and smiles we managed to 
understand each other fairly well. 

Every Sunday morning I used to go with an 
interpreter and hold a little service with her in 
her hut while others gathered in with us to hear 
some of the Gospel too. Gradually we saw a new 
light beginning to beam out of her countenance 
and the disfigured face became beautiful as she 
smiled and repeated over and over the name of 
God. Sometimes she would grasp my feet, feeling 
unworthy to touch my hand, till I would push 
her away and extend my hand which she would 
hold and bless the Great God for the joy He had 
given to her. One day I found her especially glad. 
She had become more cleanly in her habits and 
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was feeling stronger in body. As I entered she 
tried to speak a new name which seemed rather 
hard for her to pronounce. I listened to see what 
it could be she was so eagerly trying to tell me. 
Suddenly I caught it “Jesus!” His sweet name 
was the one she, was trying: to say. I repeated 
it for her that she might get it more clearly and 
she said it again and again, “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!” 
and told me He was the one who was helping 
_ her and giving her heart such gladness. 

When the planting time came Ya Satchea was 
taken out to the farm, a mile or more from town, 
where the family were to work that season. We 
were sorry to see her go for somehow we felt 
that she would never come back into town again. 
One evening, a few days later, Miss Lord and I 
went out to visit her and found her all alone. 
Again we talked of the theme so dear to us and 
prayed with her. Her delight at seeing us was 
so great that we felt well repaid for our long 
walk. Going back in the gloom of evening we 
grew very happy in thinking and talking of the 
blessed work God had put into our hands. It 
was a glad and welcome task this of leading 
souls to the foot of the cross. What overwhelm- 
ing joy would come to these poor people when 
their surprised eyes should behold the glories 
God had prepared for those who love Him. 

As other duties would permit we went to visit 
this dear old woman. Usually we went in the 
hammock as my husband did not like to have 
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us walk on those mornings when the grass was 
wet with the heavy dew or rain of the previous 
night. One morning when I entered her mean 
little habitation she looked up with a peculiarly 
triumphant expression on her face and said, “I 
do not use tobacco any more!” I was greatly 
surprised for I did not know that she had ever 
used it and did not recall ever having spoken one 
word to her on that subject. I concealed the 
surprise I felt and quietly asked her why she had 
quit the use of tobacco. She answered that she 
“held the God Word now” and she did not think 
it Shecoming “for “one -who loved Him ‘to - use 
tobacco. Returning to our mission home I told 
the other missionaries the story and Miss Crosby 
remarked, “How ‘the Holy Spirit does teach 
hearts!” 

The season was far spent when one day Mr. 
Vanus Smith was going over to his work in the 
Loko territory and as he would pass right by the 
place where Ya Satchea lived, I asked him if he 
would take some rice and other things that we 
wished to send her. He gladly consented, and 
took them but when. he reached the dingy little 
abode and entered, he found her lying upon her 
bed, which was only the mud floor, all alone and 
dead. She had no farther need of our gifts. The 
roof of her hut was open in many places so that 
the stars peeped in at night and the rains beat 
their way through and rendered almost unendur- 
able the only dwelling place of a helpless old 
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woman. In such a place she went to sleep to 
awaken, we trust, in the Father’s house of many 
mansions. 

Her son-in-law came and informed us of her 
death and we contributed white cloth for the 
burial and requested him to send us word when 
they would have the interment that we might 
attend. He never sent the word and our ac- 
quaintance with the niggardly character of this 
man has led us to believe that he wished to keep 
the white cloth for his own use and did not want 
us to see her buried without the cloth we had 
contributed for that specific purpose. Somewhere 
out there on the farm, where the tall grass waves 
and the African bush grows rank, they made her 
lonely grave. Even as I write these lines the 
location of the grave is probably lost, but when 
the angel reapers come to harvest the “blessed 
dead” no spot will be so obscured that they can 
not find it out. “Were a single saint whose 
name is on the scroll of life, missing from the 
numberless hosts, the angel reapers would glean 
the earth and sea till they should find the missing 
jewel, and bear it in their bosoms with shout 
and song, to’ the royal palace purchased for it by 
the Savior’s blood.” 


Ya Damonra 


Once when taking an evening walk over across 
the creek from our mission home we spied some 
people at a farm house near the road and went 
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up to call on them. Among the others was a 
sweet faced old woman to whom we were im- 
mediately attracted. She looked us over with 
peculiar interest and exclaimed, “Why, even their 
clothing is white!’ We invited this old woman 
to come and visit us and a few days afterward 
she came. It was funny enough to see her walk 
on the floor as though she feared it would break 
through, and look around at the ceiling and walls 
with a peculiar apprehension that they might fall 
and crush her at any moment. When she looked 
in the glass she wondered who that other woman 
could be and ran around quickly to look in the 
next room to see if she could find her. We could 
not refrain from laughing at her strange actions 
and she would laugh, too. We humored her 
fancies and treated her very kindly till her fear 
was overcome and confidence established then 
set to work for the salvation of her soul. These 
efforts proved successful and soon we rejoiced in 
another jewel won for our Master, and doubtless 


“The angels echoed around the throne 
‘Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own.” 


Ya Damora became a very frequent visitor at 
our home. She would come on Sunday to hear 
the Word preached and once or twice during the 
week to receive the advice and help she stood 
so much in need of. When ill her relatives would 
urge her to “pull country medicine” and apply 
to the evil spirits for help but she would refuse 
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to hear them and make her way to the mission. 
It seemed that the Lord especially blessed the 
remedies we gave her for she almost invariably 
went home better than when she came and loud 
in her praises of the great God’s power to help 
her. One day the chief of her town sent word 
to her (since shé was the oldest woman living in 
his town) that she must come and make country 
medicine for him. She declined and started for 
the mission. .Always when she was pressed out 
of measure to engage on some heathenish cus- 
tom she would take her cane and come to us for 
comfort and help. This woman was clean in her 
personal habits, exceptionally bright in mind, and 
one of our truest native Christians. Her coming 
seemed to bring light and cheer to our entire 
mission family. Just a little while before we 
came home on what was my second furlough, 
she, with Pa Wosa, Ya Sama, Ya Beatie, and 
others received the holy rites of baptism, and 
kneeling by the crude bench that forms our com- 
munion table partook for the first time of those 
emblems that represent the death and sufferings 
of our Lord. It was even for such as these that 
Christ died. 

What a precious lot of jewels these are and 
well worth the winning! But they are not all. 
Time would fail me to tell of Ya Kando, one of 
the Santika’s wives who died in’ this faith, of 
poor old blind Pa Momadu whose spiritual eyes 
have been opened, of Pa Yari who met such a 
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cruel death at the hands of superstitious natives, 
of Pa Yoka whose fingers and toes had been all 
destroyed by leprousy but who came to sit out 
under the trees in the mission yard and learn of 
Him whose power could cure the sin-sick soul, of 
Ya Dugo, Na Sibbie, Ya Yenkin, Ya Baki Limba, 
and others to whom we have had the privilege of 
preaching the blessed “God Word.” Each of the 
other missionaries could tell their share of stories 
about those they have ministered to in Jesus’ 
name and whom they have been instrumental in 
winning to His feet. Truly these are priceless 
gems “that shall new luster boast when victor’s 
wreaths and monarch’s gems shall blend in com- 
mon dust.” 

Women of America, what are you willing to do 
toward the rescuing of these lost and erring 
souls? What sacrifice will you make? What 
price will you pay? It is natural for the female 
heart to love the gems of earthly adornment but 
would you not gladly sacrifice them for such as 
these to form your eternal adorning? 

The following poem tells one woman’s ex- 
perience: 

“Shall I keep them still—my jewels? 
Shall I, can I yet withhold 
From that living, loving Savior 
Aught of silver or of gold? 

Gold so needed, that His Gospel 
May resound from sea to sea; 
Can I know Christ’s service lacketh 
Yet forget his ‘unto Me!’ 
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No; I lay them down—my jewels, 
Truly on the altar now. 

Stay! I see a vision passing 

Of a gem-encircled brow: 

Heavenly treasure worn by Jesus, 
Souls won through my gift outpoured; 
Freely, gladly I will offer 

Jewels this to crown my Lord!” 


; CHAPTER, XI 


TRAVEL 


In these days of railroads, street cars, and auto- 
mobiles it is not hard to imagine that we are in 
another world when we are traveling in Africa. 
The roads there are mere footpaths, very crooked, 
and worn hard by the tread of many feet. They 
are washed out by the heavy rains of the wet 
season till in some places they are ankle deep, 
knee deep, or even waist deep. These paths are 
said by the illustrious Livingstone to be “Paths 
made by black feet that had a horror of straight 
lines and were never in a hurry.” I never saw. 
but one straight path made by the natives and 
that was the one leading from the mission school 
room to the dining room. We often remarked 
and smiled about it. ‘ 

' Once I asked an: African man how the ee 
in his country were first made and he replied, 
“Well, I will tell you what the people say about 
it. They say that the king of devils formerly 
walked about this country and wherever he 
walked the people followed and thus the roads 
were made.” His explanation was an interesting 
one to me and not altogether hard to believe for 
the very crookedness of*the roads could scarcely 
be equalled by any one less than his satanic 
majesty, and the terrible degradation of the peo- 
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ple was sufficient proof that they had been fol- 
lowing for generations in the footsteps of the 
king of devils. 

There are no horses in Sierra Leone except a 
few poor creatures that have been imported at 
great cost and they suffer from that climate as do 
all other foreigners. Even a mule is seldom seen 
and there is no such thing as a wheel to be found 
back among the natives of the bush only as they 
are brought in by the white men. If horses and 
wheeled vehicles could be had there it would be 
a hard task to keep the roads in fit shape for their 
use. Great gullies are washed out by the heavy 
rains, in a single season the bush grows. from one 
to ten feet in height and the grass from ten to 
fifteen feet, with the coarse blades interlacing 
across the pathway, cutting the face of the passer- 
by and giving forth a shower of dew in the early 
morning. _ Many of the bridges are but tem- 
porary affairs and carried away by the waters 
of the rainy season. They may be simply logs 
laid across the stream or native bridges built by 
driving forked posts into the bed of the stream 
along which sticks are laid to form the string 
pieces and then small sticks laid across them and 
near together. Farther up in the country there 
are structures resembling somewhat, in a crude 
way, our suspension bridges. The matter of 
bridge building is rather a serious one to the 
natives from the fact that a stream that is per- 
fectly dry during the dry season becomes a large 
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one when the rains are on, and a brook that can 
be stepped across with ease has swollen to a river 
some three hundred yards in width. 

Our usual mode of travel in Sierra Leone is by 
hammock.. A frame is first constructed some 
seven or eight feet in length and three in width; 
a strong stick or small beam runs through the 
middle from end to end and at right angles to 
this a board is placed flatwise across each end; 
small sticks constitute the remainder of the frame 
and the whole is covered with heavy white can- 
vas forming a curved top that will easily shed 
the rain. Underneath this frame is swung a 
strong fiber hammock of native make, in which 
we recline, with a sofa pillow under our heads, 
while the men carry us at the rate of twenty 
miles a day over their narrow roads. For a long 
march four to eight carriers are required accord- 
ing to the weight of the person carried. My 
husband and self are always glad we are small 
when we have to travel in Africa, for it saves us 
half the transportation bill. The natives carry 
one at each corner of the frame with the burden 
resting on the top of their heads, a little cushion 
of cloth or grass being placed between their heads 
and the board. When the occupant of the ham- 
mock is light in weight the men prefer to carry 
two at a time; one at the middle of the frame at 
the front and the other at the back, and then 
changing off with the other two every half hour. 
This enables them to travel to much better advan- 
tage in the narrow roads. 
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Hammock riding is said to give a double plea- 
sure. The white man wipes his perspiring brow 
and settles down in the hammock to rest his 
weary, aching limbs and ride, but soon he is glad 
enough to get out and walk again to rest his 
jaded sides. I thought I discovered a third 
pleasure growing out of it and that was a keen 
appetite for dinner, with the assurance that the 
constant jolting of the coming afternoon’s journey 
will promote rapid digestion. 

On reaching the streams we are sometimes 
obliged, if the bridges are poor, to leave our 
hammocks and walk across. The carriers kindly 
grasp our hands and help us to keep our balance 
as we walk those small logs. Often while cross- 
ing we have thought what a very unpleasant 
thing it would be to fall into the water, and we 
are told that one of our missionary ladies actually 
‘did take such a tumble, and suffered no little 
inconvenience in stopping the man who » was 
carrying her box, and procuring a change of 
clothing. When there are no bridges and the 
water shallow, we step out of the hammock and 
one of our men catches us up in his strong arms 
and wades through, while we, rather from neces- 
sity than desiré, cling to his head and neck. The 
white man is carried on the shoulders of the 
native, sitting astride the neck. It is rather a 
startling experience for a new missionary to be 
standing on the bank wondering how he is going 
to cross a stream when suddenly a black head 
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is thrust between his knees and he is raised on _ 
strong shoulders and borne along while he grasps 
at the head or hair and awkwardly endeavors to 
keep his balance. Soon a man becomes accustomed 
to this and finding his carrier sure footed does 
not fear, even though the water is flowing rap- 
idly, and the native walking on a single log, 
which may be some two or three feet under 
water, and small and slippery at that. 

The necessity of being carried across the 
streams gives the negro a frequent opportunity 
to play a good joke on a white man or to “get 
even with him” if he considers himself injured 
in any way. When just in the middle of the 
stream he can say, “O Massa, Massa, my strength 
done finish. I no able for finish carry you across 
this stream!’ and before the white man has time 
to answer he finds himself splashing in the water. 
Of course the native can make a sorry case out - 
of it, contending that-his strength has actually 
become exhausted by the weight of his: burden 
in the swiftly flowing stream; then he will go 
away with his companions, out of the white man’s 
sight and hearing, and have a hilarious time while 
he relates with many flourishes and ridiculous 
imitations the story of the white man’s ducking. 
I recall one instance in which a native became 
much amused at something while just in the 
middle of the stream, and tell to laughing at such 
a rate that the missionary on his shoulders thought 
surely he should be pitched into the water, but 
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finally escaped unharmed. At another time a 
man was to jump from a boat onto the shoulders 
of a native, but just as he jumped the native sud- 
denly bent double, and the white man struck the 
water ahead of him, making a great splash. The 
native was profuse in his apologies, claiming, of 








Crossing a Stream 


course, that it was all an accident for which he 
was very sorry, and would not have had it hap- 
pen for anything. 

There are times when we are being carried 
through in the hammock and find it deeper than 
we expected. Then we are obliged to reach up to 
the strong stick above and draw ourselves up into 
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the frame while one of the carriers goes along 
by our side holding up our skirts and feet to 
keep them above the water. One of the men was 
once crossing in his hammock and found the water 
so deep that he had to have the men stop and 
let him climb a tree from which he was somehow 
rescued later. 

The large rivers are frequently without bridges 
at all and these we must cross in narrow canoes 
which are paddled across if paddles are at hand, 
otherwise the natives swim and push the canoe 
ahead. One is apt to feel alarmed when being 
thus pushed across, they find the front of the 
canoe caught in the current and turned suddenly 
down stream, but such fears are soon quieted as 
a black head darts up from the water, strong 
hands catch the prow of the boat and push it 
gently around, while those at the back push it 
steadily onward toward the further shore. Once 
when we found no boat with which to cross, my 
husband made a boat of my hammock top. It 
had been lately painted so did not leak much and 
once again I was glad I was not a “heavy weight” 
as my four carriers grasped each a corner and 
swimming, pushed me safely across. At other 
times when there was no bridge and no canoe we 
have fastened our hammocks securely up in the 
top of the frames to keep them from getting wet 
and then the frame placed on the ground we sat 
down on it reaching over and grasping the edges 
while the men carefully raised it to their heads 
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and waded in the water to their necks or chins, 
never seeming to care so long as they could keep 
their noses above the surface. In such a case we 
find it best to lie flat down on our backs on the 
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top of the hammock fratme to keep it steadier and 
also to keep the branches of the trees from hitting 
our heads and knocking us off. 
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Our travels sometimes take us through inter- 
esting sections of country and we meet with 
strange and amusing experiences. Once when 
traveling in the Limba territory where a white 
woman had perhaps never before been seen, and 
possibly no white man either, I found myself fre- 
quently. addressed “as) “Pa of Papa. = They 
were all unused to our style of clothing and 
could not judge my sex by it nor by my long 
hair. I smiled back at them as they peeped into 
my hammock and cordially greeted me with 
“Seko Pa!” or “Seno Papa!’ One large town in 
that section we passed through very quickly as 
my men were feeling good and almost dancing 
along; but we had gone only a few rods. out 
when a pleasant black face appeared at the side 
of my hammock and a hand reached out in kindly 
greeting. My men suddenly stood still and said 
the people had all come out and wanted to see 
me. I stepped out of my hammock and there 
they were, running after us, a large crowd of 
them, old and young; I do not know how many 
but I judged about the entire population of the 
place. I sat down on the grass feeling that I 
was a whole menagerie in myself, and let them 
look at me to their satisfaction while I smiled at 
them and played with their babies, such as would 
permit me to come near them without a terrific 
outcry. Finally, Mr. Smith, who was walking, 
came up and asked me what I was doing there. 
I told him those people had all come out to have 
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a look at me and I was just letting them look. 
He said he thought we had better be going, so 
I climbed into my hammock and we passed on. 
In some other towns they were not so eager to 
see us, for the first rumor of our coming so 
frightened the people that they left their towns 
and ran and hid in the bush. It was hard to 
find anyone of which to inquire the road to the 
next place. At one town we caught a glimpse of 
an old fellow and managed to get him to come 
out to answer our questions but he “just told us 
a lot of lies.” We scarcely held him responsible 
for he was so much afraid that he really knew 
not what he was saying, and as soon as he could 
get away he gathered up his few belongings and 
left the place. A man at one town called out a 
loud and hearty greeting to us, but catching sight 
of the white people, was the next moment run- 
ning away as fast as his legs could carry him. 
At another town a man waited long enough to 
have a good look at us and then grabbed his 
cap from his head and took to his heels. Our 
boys thought it great fun and some of the empty 
handed ones ran after him. We were sorry to 
see them so much afraid of us and tried to quiet 
their fears but they did not know white mission- 
aries, and the wrongs of the old slave days being 
still fresh in memory, it is not strange that they 
refused to come near tfs. They reminded us of 
the people of Nineveh, so many of whom did not 
know their right hand from their left, and we 
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longed for the time when the Gospel of Christ 
should be preached to this ignorant and needy 
class. 

The last trip we had by hammock in Africa 
was a long four days’ march to the railroad for 
Wwe were coming down country to sail for home 
and being the middle of the rainy season it 
seemed wiser to go by rail than by boat. My 
men were carrying two by two as usual and I 
_gave them my cravenet rain coat to carry which 
they passed back and forth to each other as they 
changed off on the hammock. Finally I began 
to.feel the need of this garment and called for 
them to bring it. The fellow who had it came 
running up and began to hastily unwrap and 
unwrap while I looked on and beheld emerging 
from its folds a black dirty teakettle. He good 
naturedly handed me the coat as innocent as 
could be of having done anything out of the way 
and I did not scold him one bit though I think 
I must have expressed some astonishment. The 
teakettle was one we carried along to use for 
boiling water which we often are obliged to get 
from the streams where the natives bathe, with 
their leprousy and great Temne sores. It is 
quite a consolation to us ‘to know that twenty 
minutes boiling will kill the germs. We set the 
kettle on some stones over a fire made of sticks, 
and naturally it becomes soon covered with. soot 
and smoke. The native who -.happened to be 
carrying these two articles at the same time had 
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enough of an eye to economy to see how one 
bundle could be made of them, and put it into 
practice, rather to the detriment of the coat. 

The last afternoon of that long march a heavy 
rain storm struck us—such a rain as we only 
have in Africa. The scanty clothing of our men 
was soaked through and through and the rain 
blew in upon us in spite of our efforts to protect 
ourselves, and leaking through the top of one of 
the hammock frames trickled down the neck of 
the missionary riding underneath. The men were 
all in fine spirits as they trod on through the 
woods and storm. One would never have guessed 
that Miss Barts’ men were weary, to see them 
scamper on ahead as fast as they could go and 
then whirling about and facing backward, came 
scampering back to meet the rest of us. As soon 
as they reached us they ‘would start on ahead 
again and soon come prancing back. They told 
Miss Barts that was the way they were bidding 
her farewell for she was going to her own country 
now. At the end of the march we reached a 
mission station located on the railroad and the 
rain still falling our carriers sprang with us up 
the long flight of steps where we alighted all safe 
and comparatively dry and comfortable. 

There are as yet only a very few railroads in 
Sierra Leone and none at all near the Wesleyan 
Mission stations. The only modern method of 
travel introduced there is by bicycle and this is 
a wonder to the natives and furnishes many 
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amusing incidents for us. One of the Alliance 
men was once riding down a hill at a rapid rate 
when he spied a woman in the path before him 





Mode of Cravel 


with a bundle of wood on her head. He called 


out to her-and rang his bell. She gave one glance 
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backward, dropped the wood directly athwart the 
path, and fled in fright for the bush. He was 
compelled to stop short and dismount rather more 
quickly and awkwardly than he exactly desired; 
then calling to the woman he tried to persuade 
her that there was no danger and she could safely 
come forth from her hiding place and get her 
wood, but she did not venture to re-encounter 
such an object, and he saw nothing more of her. 

Over in another part of the country a white 
man was once riding a wheel over a. road that 
had been cleaned out for the building of a rail 
road, when right in a deep cut he came upon a 
native. The poor fellow looked helplessly about 
him for a way of escape and then began to climb 
right up the steep side of the bank saying, “O 
Lord have mercy!’ Thus temporary piety was 
promoted by a bicycle. This calls to our mind 
another instance which although not specially 
related to the subject in hand is nevertheless 
interesting. A native boatman in the employ of 
the United Brethren Mission found himself caught 
in a storm on the river and his boat in danger of 
being lost. He called upon the Lord in his 
trouble and said, “O Lord, you know that I am 
in the service of the United Brethren Mission 
and if you ever want to do the United Brethren 
Mission a good turn, now is your chance.” 

The country of Sierra Leone is being rapidly 
developed by the English Government and we 
think it will be only a question of time when 
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there will be better facilities for travel.- For the 
present we welcome missionary work with all its 
inconveniences for the sake of Christ and the 
privilege of preaching His glorious Gospel that 
is able to save men’s souls. It is sweeter far to 
go jouncing along;in a hammock over the African 
roads, conscious that we are in His will and 
service, than to ride in a palace car with every 
comfort that modern civilization can provide, but 
‘out of His love and favor. 

Whether journeying slowly over the toilsome 
roads, sleeping in the smoky huts, eating from a 
“chop-box,” binding up sores, comforting the sick 
and dying, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
preaching the Gospel to the multitude, or praying 
alone in the tall grass, we glory in it all for 
Christ’s sake and feel that 


“Labor is rest and pain is sweet 
If Thou, my Lord, art: there.” 


“O the bliss of living and enduring as seeing 
Him who is invisible’ and knowing that His 
hand is leading all the way. 


“Lord I would clasp Thy hand in mine, 
Nor ever murmur nor repine, 

Content, whatever lot I see, 

Since ’tis my God that leadeth me.” 


CHAPTER: XiI 
ITINERATING 


“In even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not.” 


The idea so often set before us of the heather 
stretching out their hands and calling for the 
Gospel is scarcely a correct one for they know 
nothing of the Gospel and cannot desire that of 
which they have no knowledge. They are hun-- 
gry at heart, and sick, and poor, and restless: 


“As restless as a nest-deserted bird 
Grown chill through something being away 
Though what, it knows not.” 


They must be conscious of a lack, a need, but: 
they know not what will satisfy it nor what to 
ask for. It is like ; od 


“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, aad 
And with no language but a cry.” tg 


We who have tasted the good Word of Life un- 
derstand what can satisfy this longing of the 
human heart. 

In going out on an itinerating trip we do not 
expect to find pulpits and pews and waiting, con- 
gregations in their Sunday best, but we recall 


- that our Master preached to the few as He walked 
223 
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by the wayside; and to His disciples and the 
multitude, the greatest sermon in the possession 
of the Christian Church, out upon the mountain 
side. Again He spoke from a boat at the side of 
the sea to the crowd standing upon the shore, and 
still again to ong sinful woman as He sat upon 
the side of the well in Samaria. He has leit us 
an example that we should follow in His steps, 
and as we go bearing the sweet message of a 
' Savior’s love we count every spot our pulpit and 
every needy soul our congregation. Standing in 
a native “barri” or porch, or out in the street 
with some one holding our parasols over our 
heads, and the people sitting on the ground or 
on the stones, some in the nearby porches and 
standing about in groups, but all quiet and 
attentive, we tell the blessed old story over again 
and again. If any youngster forgets himself and 
speaks or laughs aloud, a half-dozen or move 
hands are immediately laid upon him and as 
many voices exhort him to be quiet. In one of 
the towns where services were often held, the 
children seemed to be quite given to whispering or 
playing during the sermon, and the native inter- 
preter conceived the bright idea of taking a long 
pole to hold in his hand ready to punch each 
thoughtless urchin and call him to order. 
Sometimes we go on foot to the nearer towns 
for religious services. Plodding along in the heat, 
over the narrow roads, with skirts often wet with 
the morning dew, occasionally encountering an 
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army of the driver ants and scampering past 
them to save ourselves from a worse fate, walk- 
ing the log bridges and jumping the mud holes, 
there rises before our vision a picture of the Man 
of Sorrows, trudging wearily over the Judean or 
Galilean roads with never a murmur though 
He were the Son of the Great God and accus- 
tomed to travel in a chariot of fire with ten 
thousand angel attendants. Though He was rich 
yet for our sakes He became poor, and we say 
to ourselves, “This is for His sake who loved us 
so, and for His sake we welcome the toil and 
hardship, and softly we sing: 
“The thorns in my path are not sharper 
Than composed His crown for me.” 

Sometimes our message falls on cold and unre- 
sponsive hearts and as we start on to our next 
service the tears course down our cheeks and an 
overwhelming sense of their great need sweeps 
over our souls: but He has felt these sorrows 
before us. How He wept over lost Jerusalem 
and said, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not!” In the parable of the sower 
He has taught that some of the seed falls upon 
stony ground, some by the wayside, and some 
among thorns; but we are comforted to know 
that some falls upon godd ground and yields its 
thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold. In many places 
we see evidences that the Holy Spirit is moving 
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upon the great deep of hearts as they listen 
soberly to our words and with upraised hands 
request our prayers for their salvation and a 
home in the bright land above. They thank us 
again and again for the message and tell us to 
come as often as we can. 

Well do I recall one of the first long itinerating 
trips I ever made. It was with dear Miss 
Stephens. We had held some services and then 
marched for many miles over the hot grass fields 
and just as evening fell reached a small town 
where we approached the head man and asked 
if we might spend the night there. He seemed 
unusually gruff and cold but said we could stay, 
and sent across the road to have the sheep and 
goats turned out of a room and the place swept 
and made ready for our use. It is not a strange 
experience while traveling in Africa to sleep in 
such places for they are often as good as the 
town affords, and we spurn not to accept them 
gratefully since our Lord himself was cradled in 
a manger. After we had our supper we lighted 
our little candle, went into the open porch, called 
our carriers about us for evening prayers and 
began to sing, “Jesus lover of my soul.” As we 
sang the words, “Cover my defenseless head with 
the shadow of thy wing,’ we breathed every 
word as a prayer for now we were two defenseless 
women among cold hearted and black hearted 
men. As we sang, the people gathered to listen, 
and as we gave the Word from the eighth chap- 
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ter of Romans we could see them peering in from 
the darkness all around us, and when we had 
finished, the attitude of the town seemed changed 
toward us. We were weary and went to our cots 
for rest but there was no sleep for my eyes till 
a late hour of the night. My heart was thrilling 
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with a sweet and holy joy and it seemed that if 
our eyes were only opened we could see those 
heavenly beings who are sent forth into all the 
world to minister to those that shall be heirs of 
salvation. In their visits to this world they had 
not usually come to king’s palaces but to the den 
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of lions, to the persecuted prophet in Sinai’s wil- 
derness, to the apostle in a Roman jail, and to 
the comfort of a lone missionary tossed in the 
tempest of the Mediterranean sea; then why not 
to our humble abode that night? “True, we were 
less worthy than those blessed servants of old 
but our good Father was no less thoughtful and 
loving, and He wants us to believe Him when He 
tells us that He careth for us. 

Another night during this same trip is fresh in 
memory. We had come in from our journey 
soiled and weary and the people flocked about us, 
eager to see the foreigners, to watch us comb out 
our tangled hair and express wonder at its great 
length, to remark upon our features, color and 
every move we made, and being unaccustomed to 
our distinguishing styles of dress judged from 
Miss Stephen’s superior height that she was the 
man and I the woman. An old gray headed 
woman came among the others to greet us. We 
gave her an affectionate little caress and told her 
of the beloved gray-haired mother we had left 
behind in America, and this little act seemed to 
impress the natives and win for us their confi- 
dence. After our frugal supper we went out to 
find our audience already gathered and waiting 
for our message. The wind was blowing so that 
we could not use the candle to see to read but 
we were glad that some of the Word was “hid 
in our hearts” and standing there in the darkness, 
the distant lightning flashes occasionally reveal- 
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ing the sea of black faces surounding us, we told 
them how far across the big waters in our land 
of light and peace we had heard of their desolate 
condition and moved by love to God and them, 
and in obedience to the command He had given, 
we had left our friends and home to bring them 
these good tidings; and then we simply told over 
again to the listening multitude the story of the 
cross. At the close of the talk we knelt to pray 
and the distant lightning revealed to us the fact 
that our entire audience went down upon their 
faces in the sand of the street while we poured 
out our hearts to Him who loves and pities the 
poor lost black man. Then retiring to our room 
our carriers came and spread down the mats that 
form their beds near our door and slept there all 
night in the open porch, so that no one could 
come to molest us except they first pass over their 
sleeping bodies. 

Our talks to a heathen congregation are neces- 
sarily different from those we would give to an 
intelligent audience at home who have heard the 
Gospel all their lives; yet we recognize in our 
dusky hearers a considerable degree of native 
intelligence and we must deal with them accord- 
ingly. They are far from being fools and can 
grasp ideas and reason out problems, after their 
manner, to a degree that astonishes the newly 
arrived foreigner. A few brief outlines of some 
of our talks may be of interest to the reader. 

One Saturday I went to Masumbo on a visit 
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and the ladies who had charge of that station 
told the Santika of the town that we would be 
down at the dawning of the morning on the fol- 
lowing day and I would speak to them. Going 
down we found them assembled at the appointed 
hour, the wealthier class dressed in their best and 
the chief sitting in his hammock clothed in robes 
of gorgeous hue. The large porch was: full and 
many who could not come in, gathered about in 
the yard. In our talk that morning we tried to 
show them how man is possessed of more than 
one nature, which is not a hard truth for them 
to recognize—that there is a body that undergoes 
change, wastes away and requires new food to 
rebuild the wasted parts, and if all there was to 
a man was the body he would soon be entirely 
changed and consequently a different man. Now 
we know ‘that this old man (motioning to one 
sitting near) is the same as when a boy though 
his body has undergone many changes, because 
the same soul, which is the real man, is still there. 
All these things are brought out more by a series 
of questions propounded by myself and answered 
by the natives than by steady talking, and they are 
all led to see very clearly that there is a being 
living in these material forms and to it the body 
is simply a dwelling place, and whether the house 
of the soul be black or white the souls of all men 
are alike in that they have common sorrows and 
joys and recognize themselves as sinful and power- 
less to do the right only as aided by a higher 
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power. Now we proceed to show how the body is 
formed of dust, we feed it with food grown from 
the earth and when it is ill we administer remedies 
grown from the earth; but the soul of man is not 
from the dust. Where is it from? The answer 
comes at once, “From God” and then we tell them 
how we cannot feed the soul with anything of an 
earthly nature but its food must come from God 
who gave it, and the soul when sick with sin can 
find an effectual remedy there alone. This opens 
the way to Jesus the Bread of Life and we give 
concrete illustrations of His power to cure the 
sin-sick soul when all other means have failed. 
They know full well that their medicine men and 
the offerings of sacrifices to Satan have never been 
able to change a man’s sinful heart and make him 
good but we tell them of something that will. 
On Sunday afternoon we are to go and preach 
to king Bai Macare and his court. He is the 
paramount chief of this section and when we 
arrive we find him, with his people assembled 
about him, waiting for us. In the talk this time 
we speak of the king’s authority, which he is, of 
course, very glad to have recognized, and_ his 
desire for the welfare of his kingdom for which 
reason he makes laws for the government of his 
people. To each of these laws penalties are at- 
tached to give them force, and anyone who breaks 
the king’s laws must sufffer the penalty. If the 
penalties are not inflicted the laws themselves 
soon become of no effect and the government of 
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no use whatever. Then we supposed a case as 
follows: The king makes an important law and 
the penalty for anyone who breaks it is the pay- 
ment of one hundred pounds of money, or death. 
Soon some one offends and consequently finds 
himself under the displeasure of the king and fac- 
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ing his fine or death, He has no money and 
cannot meet his obligation. The king cannot par- 
don him and let him go free for others will trans- 
gress and the government soon be ruined. The 
requirement must be met. The guilty man is in 
great trouble. Death seems inevitable, but I 
come along and say, “My poor man, I have the 
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hundred pounds and because I love you and am 
sorry for you I will pay the debt for you,” and 
I reach out to him the price of his pardon. Now 
if he accepts the ransom I offer, his case is 
settled and he is saved, but if he refuses it, and 
spurns my pity and my love, he is still under 
condemnation and worthy of death. Now we 
are ready to apply the lesson and show how God 
is the great and good ruler of the universe and 
we have broken His just laws of which the 
penalty is death—eternal death. We have nothing 
wherewith to pay our ransom and there is no 
possible escape for us till Jesus Christ, God’s only 
Son, looks upon us with compassion and moved 
by His great love for us He comes to earth and 
dies in our stead. He bears our penalty for us 
and thus the demands of a righteous law are met 
and a way of escape is opened to us. Now if we 
accept Him and the ransom He offers, we may 
go to God and have our sins put so far away 
that they will nevermore be remembered against 
us; but if we refuse and reject His love and the 
redemption He has purchased for us by His blood 
we remain, as before, subject unto death. The 
king saw the lesson very plainly and we urged 
Him to accept Jesus Christ as the only one who 
could make peace between his soul and God. 
As the one who says to all the weary and sinful, 
“Come unto me and I'will give you rest.” We 
assured him that God loves the black man as well 
as the white man and when He looks upon us it 
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is not at the outside to see what color we are, for 
“Man looketh upon the outward appearance but 
the Lord looketh upon the heart.” 

The first time we went to preach to Masseyeli, 
new king of our part of the Temne tribe, we 
spoke of God’s creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and how He made laws governing them 
and causing them to rise and set at their ap- 
pointed times; of the seed time and harvest fol- 
lowing each other in regular succession; of the 
boundaries placed for the land and water; and 
the laws of all material things; and then pro- 
ceeded to show what terrible confusion and trouble 
would come if they refused to obey their maker's 
laws. Last of all God made man as His crown- 
ing work, in His own image, and placed upon 
him glory and honor; but he—O sad fact—re- 
‘fused obedience to his good maker. He trans- 
gressed His holy laws and got out of the place 
for which he was created. Thus unadjusted +o 
God and all the rest of the universe, trouble, sor- 
row, and death have been the result. This leads 
up to the place where we can tell of the one and 
only way by which we may become re-adjusted 
in heart and life and finally a full adjustment be 
made of the whole being when the curse of sin 
shall be removed and we shall enter upon that 
perfect life above. 

Later as we went to hold religious services 
with this king and his court we took with us our 
fifteen small mission boys all dressed in their 
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white “rumas,” and standing together in order 
they sang some of the beautiful hymns they had 
learned in their own language, and with bowed 
heads and clasped hands repeated together the 
Lord’s prayer. At another time our mission 
girls went with us, taking a pretty quilt that 
they had pieced especially for his majesty. He 
had never before seen such an article made by 
African girls and was delighted with it. In 
return he gave us a sheep, a large rooster, several 
mats, and a small bag of rice. We feel the im- 
portance of winning for Christ the rulers of this 
land for their influence weighs heavily with the 
common people. 

In our work of evangelization we use every 
legitimate means of getting the Gospel to the 
multitude. They cannot read but they can draw 
impressions from looking at pictures, and we 
asked our Sunday Schools at home to send us the 
large colored picture rolls, after they were done 
with them, and we give them out to the natives, 
one here and another there, telling them the les- 
son stories connected with them. They are al- 
ways pleased to receive them as they have no 
such beautiful pictures in their humble homes, 
and they fasten them neatly to the back wall of 
the porch where the rain cannot reach them and 
they can be plainly seen by all the visitors, and 
repeat over and over to others the stories that 
the white people have told them. Thus every 
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one who has a picture becomes, in a way, a herald 
of the Gospel. Many of our school boys and 
native preachers use these large bright colored 
pictures as they go forth to preach among the 
towns. 

Since people uspally remember so much more 
of what they see than what they hear only, we 
have found the magic lantern, with a set of col- 
ored pictures of the life of Christ, very useful in 
our work of evangelization. This is practical in 
the dry season only as we must fasten up our 
sheet to the limbs of trees’or to sticks set up by 
the side of a native house, and our people con- 
gregate all about us in the open street. Some- 
times we have found our crowd so perfectly wild 
with curiosity and interest that we have found 
it difficult to put up the sheet at all. They press 
upon us with eagerness to see what we are going 
to do and want a place near enough to be sure 
to see all that is going on. I recall with amuse- 
ment one occasion in which a man came bravely 
to my relief and with a large mat rolled together 
he began shouting and fiercely beating the peo- 
ple over the heads and backs till they were glad 
enough to scatter out and give place for our 
operations. 

The picture of the Good Shepherd bringing 
back the lost lamb in His arms is one that always 
impresses them. We tell them the beautiful 
parable and usually add that though He had 
many already in the fold the great loving heart 
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of the Shepherd was not: satisfied so long as His 
lost black lambs were wandering. These He had 
Sent us forth te—seek and. gather in, and.the 
reason we had come to the black man’s. country 
was to win them also to His feld and to His 
heart. . 

Just before leaving Africa the last time my 
husband took me on a trip through the Limba 
land, a part of the country that I had never 
visited before. During the first-afternoon of our 
march we came to a town where a man was 
weaving cloth and while waiting for my husband 
to come’ up I left my hammock to watch him. 
The news of our coming spread rapidly and quite 
a crowd had gathered by the time he arrived. He 
asked for water which they readily brought in a 
calabash: we drank and then being warm and 
weary from walking he sat down on a stone and 
asked me to pour some of the water upon his head, 
He stooped and I poured a little at a time while the 
people watched and exclaimed, “Why, this white 
woman surely loves her husband; see how gently 
she pours the water on his head. If she were a 
Temne woman she would throw it all over him!” 
They looked us over some more and said that I 
was about as large around the waist as a man’s 
finger. i have never been seriously accused by 
white people of having a waist too small in pro- 
portion to the rest of my body but I suppose it 
did present some contrast to the waists of their 
own women. It was in the midst of such com- 
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ments as these that Mr. Smith said, “I am weary 
and while I sit here and rest can you not talk to 
the people?” I felt that it was not an easy task 
to draw their attention from us—our long straight 
noses, straight hair, strange dress, and white 
skin, while they perhaps are wondering if we 
can possibly be white all over,—and to center it 
on the truths of the Gospel. Lifting our hearts 
a moment for the Holy Spirit’s aid we quiet the 
curious crowd and begin to speak of Him who 
says, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” 
_ The message given, we leave the town and 
hasten to the home of the great king Kalawa. 
We arrive there in the edge of the evening and 
receive a most hearty welcome. A clean, native 
house is given up solely to our use and all our 
needs bountifully supplied. Fresh water is 
brought in wooden bowls and a bag of rice and 
several nice fowls given for food. The fowls, 
with tied feet, occupy the same room with us 
during the night and awaken us early with their 
very unwelcome crowing. But in those early 
hours another sound reaches our ears which we 
readily recognize as the voice of a Mohammedan 
teacher chanting his morning prayers and our 
hearts are smitten with grief to know that while 
Christians have delayed, these false teachers have 
come with their story of the prophet of Islam and 
have already made many converts to their faith. 
O why do we tarry so long? Why do we wait 
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till the best opportunities are past and human 
minds are poisoned with false teaching ere ever 
they have a chance to learn the truth? _ 

Our stay in the king’s town was in many ways 
most pleasant. The fine old mountains above us, 
some of them of, solid bare rock, with the fresh 
tropical verdure, and clear streams of the valieys, 
all contributed to the delight. We walked about 
and hoped and planned for the realization of our 
- long dream of a mission station being established 
here. Two services were held with the king and 
his people. He seemed much interested in the 
magic lantern pictures, especially being moved by . 
the death of Christ for us and His resurrection 
from the grave and ascension into heaven. It 
was all a more wonderful story than any Moham- 
medan teacher had yet told him, and sitting there, © 
with his favorite wife crouching behind him, he 
gave expression to his full heart. Later he took 
Mr. Smith aside and said, “If you are ever going 
to come to our country with this message I want 
you to come quickly for I am getting to be an 
old man now and want to learn the true way 
before I die.” We rejoice to know that a few 
weeks later ‘a mission station was established in 
that very town. Public services are held every 
night in the king’s court house and if court is in 
session when the missionaries reach there it is 
adjourned while all listen to the God Word and 
then business is resumed afterward. Laws are 
now being made concerning the keeping of the 
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Sabbath and many souls are being won to the 
foot of the cross. The Limba Worker’s Band is 
an organization with the special object of open- 
ing and continuing that station. Each member 
of the Band agrees to pray for the prosperity of 
the mission and pay ten cents a week or, at least, 
to combine with one or two others who together 
will pay this amount. We see no reason why 
every member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
should not have some share in the carrying for- 
ward of this good work. Also every child in the 
denomination should be connected with the 
Young Missionary Worker’s Band which, by each 
of its members paying one penny a week, are 
supporting the Masumbo mission and helping to 
meet the expenses of the Loko work. May God 
move us all to more earnest consecration and 
more united effort! Those who pray, and work, 
and give at home are just as essential to the pros- 
perity of the mission work as those who actually 
go to the field and they with us must answer to 
God at the last great day for the way they have 
obeyed the last command of the Master to go 
into all the. world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 

The fruits of our labors are already an en- 
couragement to us but we shall not see all the 
results till the time when the angel reapers shall 
shout the harvest home o'ver these fields that have 
been plowed in sorrow and sown in tears. 
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“Oh, we know not when we scatter, 
Where the precious seed will fall, 
But we work and trust in Jesus, 
For He watcheth over all. 

We may sow beside the waters, 

Of affliction, it may be, 

But the fruits of earnest labor 

At the reaping we shall see. 


When our busy toil is over, 

From the vineyard when we go, 
We shall find a store of blessings 
That on earth we could not know. 


We shall wonder at the brightness 


Of the crowns we then shall wear, 
But the Lord Himself will tell us 
Why He placed the jewels there.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 


We speak of the hardships of our work not by 
way of complaint but to give the home friends a 
small idea of things we have to face, and to give 
praise unto God for the grace which enables us to 
triumph. 

One of the difficulties in dealing with the native 
disposition is that when we help them through 
a tight place they sometimes seem to he¢ome 
helpless and expect us to continue our care when 
the need is past. A good illustration of this is 
the story of the man, from some place down 
country, who became very ill while away from 
home on a trip. Mr. Smith found him in the 
town near his mission station, an utter stranger, 
almost dying. with pneumonia, and lying on the 
floor of a hut uncared for. He was sorry for the 
poor man and took him to the mission, put him 
in his own bed and nursed him tenderly. He 
was delighted with the kind treatment he re- 
ceived from the white man, and when recovered 
sent for his whole family to come and live at the 
mission as it was such a good place to stay and 
the white man was supplying all comforts gratis. 
Moreover, he felt himself a favored friend of the 
missionary and began with considerable authority 
to order things around to his own liking. Mr. 
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Smith was finally obliged to send the fellow away 
with his family in order to get rid of them. 

The natives are exceedingly bright in finding 
out ways and means that will bring advantage to 
themselves and sometimes presume upon our 
kindness till we are obliged to be stern and almost 
hard with them. One woman once asked for a 
‘piece of ground upon which to plant rice and the , 
request being granted spread her rice farm over 
the entire end of our place. Soon we learned 
that she had slaves who were doing her work 
and that they were stopping at our children’s 
dining room, as they passed back and forth, and 
sharing their meals. We felt that patience now 
ceased to be a virtue and ran them off. One big 
lazy fellow used to come day after day to the 
children’s dining room and “sponge” his living. 
We told him plainly that he must keep away 
from there for he was overdoing the matter and 
we could not have it so; but one day when my 
husband was away from home we saw him going 
in again. I took my parasol and started for the 
dining room while Miss Barts could scarce conceal 
her smiles as she imagined the scene which would 
probably ensue. I entered and told him that he 
should leave the place at once. He grinned at me 
defiantly but at the next glance at my face and 
the parasol he became suddenly possessed of a 
willingness to go, and slid out of a back window 
and never troubled us again. 

Experience has taught us that we must be very 
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definite in all our bargains and make them under- 
stand that they must forfeit the privileges we 
give them in case of a failure on their part to live 
up to the terms of the agreement. We must teach 
them in some way that the missionaries believe 
in dealing justly as well as kindly. They are 
quick to see that we should be true to the last 
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detail to our agreements and we are very careful 
to be so that they may find no cause of complaint 
against us; but some oftthem will lie, and twist, 
and turn, and seek in every possible way, to find 
a loop hole whereby they may escape their obliga- 
tion. One time Mr. Smith was overburdened with 
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work and he let out the building of a mission 
house (after the native plan of house building) 
to one of the kings. The contract was carefully 
made in the presence of proper authorities and 
the price for the work was agreed upon as very 
satisfactory. The men were set to work, the 
king overseeing it himself, but was so poorly done 
that it was not fit for use till a large part was 
entirely done over again, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Smith had gone-to them and urged, begged, 
reproved, and called up the terms of the agree- 
ment again and again. He promised to make it 
good but never did and Mr. Smith was obliged to 
go to work with his own hands and his own 
workmen and put the building into proper con- 
dition. Only a part of the price agreed upon 
could justly be paid and even then the expense 
of the house in the end was far more than it 
need to have been if the contract had been 
carried out. 

One woman who had done some work for us 
about the mission, came one day with her new 
husband—a young fellow whom one. would 
sooner take to be her son—and asked for a place 
on the missron farm to plant rice. They owned 
no land and had no other place to plant so we 
were sorry for them and granted the request on 
condition that they should give us one fourth of 
the rice for the use of the land which terms they 
readily accepted. At the reaping time the woman 
brought a little dish of rice which she wished us 
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to accept as a gift. It was her purpose to induce 
us to accept this small gift, and thus pacified, 
overlook the arrangement that had been made. 
Mr. Smith, more accustomed to dealing with such 
affairs than I, refused the rice saying that we 
desired no gift but only the fourth of the harvest 
according to the promise made when they were 
_ given the use of the land. She went away and 
a day or two later came with her husband, and 
together they soberly told us that all of their 
crop of rice had been stolen. We listened till we 
could have confidence no longer and then told 
them outright that they were lying and this story 
was\made up just to get out of paying us the debt 
they owed us. They saw they were caught and 
made. little effort to deny the accusation and 
soon left us feeling that we had had a visit from 
Annias and Sapphira. We had already suffered 
‘much inconvenience from their occupancy of the 
place. They had taken more land than was 
allotted to them and planted not only rice but 
potatoes and many other crops; we also had 
cause to fear that they were putting temptations 
in the way of our mission children, so after some 
more trouble and palavar Mr. Smith told them to 
pick up their things and leave the place at once. 

One day there appeared at our station a 
Kuranko man from far up in the country. He 
was Pa Tamba, with whom Mr. Smith had had 
some former acquaintance and who had proved 
himself a valuable workman for the missionaries 
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of the Alliance station at Tebabedugo. Tamba 
told a very pitiful story of some trouble in which 
he was involved with no source of help other than 
the kind missionaries. He said that many years 
ago in a tribal war his father had gained the 
advantage over a wealthy man of the opposing 
tribe, and taken from his arm many bracelets of 
gold that were of great value. Now the matter 
had come up again and a law suit was brought 
against Tamba’s father, but he having died, 
Tamba, as the oldest living son, must answer 
for the deed in his father’s stead. They agreed to 
settle the case for four pounds if he would pay 
it at once but if it continued for a month they 
would settle for no less than one hundred pounds. 
He told with much feeling of how the rope that 
was around his father’s neck was now around 
his neck and begged for the white man’s help. 
We had no way of inquiring into the affair as it 
all had taken place some days march away and it 
would take a long time to send, and besides we 
were all very busy. Mr. Smith said that he 
seemed reliable when he had known him and he 
had never heard of his dealing crookedly. Still 
we hesitated’ and he waited around for two or 
three days refusing to eat because his heart was 
too heavy. One evening as we went down to 
prayers we found him lying prostrate on the 
porch, quite overcome with grief. When prayers 
were over we talked together and said something 
must be done to help him, so he lifted himself up 
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and was comforted. We wanted to buy rice and 
he said he had a little that was not threshed yet 
that he would bring, though it was a long way to 
carry it, and he promised to bring his brother to 
work for us until the debt was all paid. Mr. 
Smith took Fori, one of his workmen, and giving 
the required sum into his hands sent him with 
Tamba to see that it was paid over to the proper 
authorities and’ the case settled. About a month 
passed and we saw nothing of them till one day 
they marched into our yard carrying hampers of 
rice and Tamba’s face a wreath of smiles. The 
palavar was settled now and here was the rice, 
and the brother who had come to work for us. 
There was only one thing to give Tamba concern 
now and that was, his wife had left him right in 
the midst of his trouble. We thought strange of 
it but knew the queer freaks that these women 
sometimes take and thought not seriously of it. 
Tamba was profuse in his expressions of gratit- 
tude and blest us greatly for the kindness we had 
shown him. Smiala, the brother, proved to be a 
good workman and Mr. Smith was very glad to 
have him at a time when there was much to be 
done and good workmen scare. Some months 
passed by and finally Mr. Smith heard, through 
a man who had come down from the Kuranko 
land and who knew the whole case well, that 
Tamba’s story that he had told us, was all ficti- 
tious and there was not a word of truth in it, 
except the fact that he was in trouble and his 
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wife had left him, but the real trouble was be- 
cause of his immoral relations with another man’s 
wife and as a result he was obliged to pay a heavy 
fine. He knew full well that if we truly under- 
stood the matter we would just let him suffer it 
through to the bitter end, so made up a tactful 
tale that he was sure would appeal to our sympa- 
thies. Smiala worked out the debt and earned 
some money for himself besides and went away 
_bearing the respect and love of the missionaries. 
After a few such experiences as these we grow 
to be very careful about inquiring into affairs of 
this kind when our help is sought. 

We would not have you judge that all our 
native people are like those we have mentioned 
above. There are some who deal quite honorably, 
even kindly, with us. Pa Bokari and Bali have 
been like brothers to me and I shall never cease 
to bless them for their kind help. Some of our 
boys and girls also know how to inake themselves 
very useful to us. In times of trial and when my 
husband was obliged to be away from home they 
have taken all possible care from us. Once when 
Mr. Smith had gone to the coast for money and 
provision, I had little cash on hand with which to 
run the station till his return and Pa Bokari knew 
it. He was taken very ill and being concerned 
for him we brought him into the house and 
offered to let him lie down on one of our beds 
which was not then in use, but he refused saying 
that it was not well for the black man to. lift 
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himself up so much as to lie on the white people’s 
beds; it was too much honor for him, and he 
could only be induced to lie on a rug on the floor. 
We thought it best, and so did he, that since Mr. 
Smith was away he should be taken to his home 
where his own people could care for him. He 
was almost too ill to talk or to be conscious of 
much that was passing but he would not leave 
till he had called Bali to his side, and as he could 
gather strength to speak, slowly told him that in 
a certain place in his room at town he would find 
a bag of money and that he should go and get it 
and bring it and give it to me. Bali did so and 
then we fixed Pa Bokari as comfortably as we 
could and the natives tenderly carried him away 
leaving us with a lingering fear that we might 
never see him again alive. How thoughtful it 
was of him in that hour of severe suffering to 
remember our need! During those sick days, 
when our boys went to greet him, he would tell 
them of things that needed to be done about our 
station, and they must do them now that he could 
not, and thus take the care from the white “Ya’s.” 
In the bag he gave me was about forty five dol- 
lars of his hard earnings and when he recovered 
and Mr. Smith came back with money we gave 
it all back to him. 

I shall not soon forget one of the last acts of 
kindness that my cook! Bali, did’ forme. “We 
were coming down to the coast on the train and 
he and Farama occupying the coach ahead which 
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was fitted up for the use of common natives while 
we were in the coach behind where the white 
people are expected to ride. A comfortable dinner 
had been given us and we were pitying the boys 
ahead who had had nothing to eat all that day, 
when suddenly Bali came in and held out to me 
a large ripe mangoe. He knew how well I liked 
mangoes and when he had been able to get one 
from a woman near the car window at one of 
‘the stations, he never thought of his own hunger 
but came with delight to add this much more to 
my pleasure. One of the missionaries once said, 
“Bali would go to the moon for you if he could!” 
But it is not for me alone; his life is full of those 
unselfish little acts toward all the missionaries 
and those of his own race as well. Every little 
dainty given him from our table he must divide 
with the children and often he gives it all away 
reserving none at all for himself. I have known 
him to save sugar lumps and sweet crackers, of 
which he was very fond, and quietly steal out to 
put them into the hand of some poor blind man 
or leper. Sunday afternoon, which is always 
allowed him for rest, he spends out in the towns 
around, preaching to the people. No one tells 
him to go but he does it from very love for the 
work. This boy wanted very much to come home 
to America with us and wept like a child because 
he could not, saying he would work all the way 
on the big ship to pay for his pasage. The thing 
that pacified him most and made him willing to 
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stay, was our telling him how much he was 
needed in his own land to teach his people the 
way of God. We have been much impressed with 
the simplicity of that boy’s faith and prayers, and 
surprised at the answers he receives. He used 
to pray, “Lord, keep my hands that I shall not 
break the dishes,” and if a spoon or other article 
was missing from the kitchen asked the Lord to 
help him find it and it. usually came to light in a 
short time. Since coming home Bali writes us of 
a girl whom he expects to make his wife. He says 
he loves her very much and was interested to 
know if she purposed to become a Christian, so 
asked her how her “heart stood” about the mat- 
ter. Her reply was, “The rice your father eats 
you eat the same rice, and if I am your wife I 
will love God too.” Bali has been an example 
to us in those little nameless acts of kindness and 
of love which.make up the best portion of a good 
man’s life. 

I find that I am not following very closely the 
subject of my chapter but perhaps it is only fair 
that I throw in a little of the brighter side by 
way of contrast. 

One of our difficulties in Africa is the slow and 
expensive means of transportation. We cannot 
well subsist on the native products alone and 
much of our food must be purchased at the coast 
at a larger price than we would pay in America, 
and taken to Magbele or Port Loko by boat, and 
then carried on men’s heads the three days’s 
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march to Kunso. It takes a week for a man to 
go down and bring back a load and a load is sup- 
posed to weigh from sixty to one hundred pounds. 
For every load one man must be boarded for a 
week and paid one week’s wages. Fortunately 
for us, wages and board are much lower there 
than here. When we wish to send a party down 
country for goods word is sent around that we 
want men and they gather on the day appointed, 
_while we take their names and supply them with 
provision for the journey. Suppose Mr. Smith 
has gone down to meet new missionaries; when 
they arrive he hastily dispatches a messenger. to 
us asking that eighty men be sent down to 
Magbele to meet them on a certain day, to bring . 
up the new workers, their trunks and the stock 
of goods which he has purchased. Immediately 
our school boys are sent out to different towns 
to tell them we want men for a down country 
trip. In the morning they begin to come and if it 
is a time of year when they are not busy on their 
farms, scores of them gather, perhaps a hundred 
men or more are in the yard by eight o’clock, all 
talking and laughing and moving about. Pa 
Bokari has already measured the rice, palm oil, 
and salt for the journey, and then I go out and 
sit in the lower porch, with this faithful man 
standing by my side, and. start to write their 
names. All is now a bedlam of confusion for they 
press upon us talking loudly and _ gesticulating, 
each one fearing that he will fail of having his 
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name written down and be left out from the trip. 
Men bring those who are indebted to them and tell 
us we must send these fellows so they can earn 
money to pay them what they owe; big men bring 
their sons and slaves and desire us to send them, 
as the money will probably go into the big man’s 
hands and thus he be profited thereby; a notori- 
ously lazy man has caught the spirit of the occa- 
sion and begs us to put his name down; he 
shakes his hands in our faces and excitedly tells 
us to write it quickly and without fail; we tell 
him he is nod good and cannot keep up with the 
crowd so compel him to fall back. Others press 
upon us till we are obliged to push them back with 
our own hands. The Santika of the town puts 
on his sternest look, wildly shakes his fists in the 
air, and threateningly tells us we must write the 
names of his men. We smile at him and wave 
him back and then he puts on his blandest smile 
and in his most honeyed words tries to flatter us 
into obeying his request. After an hour’s time 
we have them sorted out and names written; the 
best hammock men under one head, the strong 
men for heavy loads under another, and those for 
lighter loads last, till we reach the number of 
eighty. Tired out with the confusion and noise, 
and as near as we wish to be to the smothering 
point, we finally emerge from the lower porch: 
Pa Bokari tells the men ‘to form themselves quick- 
ly in a large circle about the yard and he and I[ 
take our places high up on the steps and call the 
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roll and let each man answer to his name to be 
sure we have the list all right. Pa Bakori shouts 
the names aloud as I read them that every one 
may hear. Now the leader of the crowd, who is 
usually a trusted workman, is given money to buy 
seasoning for their “soup” and they take their 
stuff and go. A number of the disappointed 
ones who “did not get their names written” linger 
around and tell their woe till we make out a sort 
_ of “supernumerary list” of their names and assure 
them that next time we want men we will give 
them the first chance. This is the kind of pro- 
cedure that must be gone through with every 
time a party of men goes down country. If a 
careful list of them is not made and kept there 
is apt to be trouble in settling up with them. 
Some tricky fellow can easily slip in and claim to 
have been one of the party and thus defraud 
another of his rightful pay. It is difficult to 
remember so many faces correctly and mistakes 
may easily be made without the list. I was glad 
that Mr. Smith was nearly always there to settle 
the “pay palavar.” If he was not I used to have 
Pa Bokari weigh the loads, tell me the price that 
should go to each man, give him the money 
quietly in the house, and let him pay them; then 
if there is any harangue to go through with he 
had to do the talking. 

Everyone acquainted with Sierra Leone knows 
that the climate is one of the worst in the world 
for white people and the African fever one of our 
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worst physical enemies. Most missionaries do 
not expect a long life when they give themselves 
to work in West Africa. Many who were strong 
and well when they left home have died before 
they had been there one month; a few have been 
able to spend a dozen years there with frequent 
furloughs; and some exceptional ones have be- 
come so well acclimated that they spend many 
years and keep comparatively well. Quinine is 
our most essential remedy and now after two 
terms on the field I do not believe I could live 
in such a climate three months without this rem- 
edy, and probably not three weeks. It seems as 
necessary to counteract the malaria in our sys- 
tems as is food to supply our wasting strength. 

The cost of West Africa mission work is great. 
I once heard a man say that many people believe 
that missionaries go to Africa to travel and see 
the country and have a good time; and that even 
some of the Wesleyan Methodist people think so. 
Then my mind ran back over some-of the things 
that had come under my own observation during 
the brief time I have been associated with the 
work. I thought of the parting from loved ones 
and of our feelings as we saw our homeland left 
behind, of the dear ones laid away in foreign 
graves, and a dear mother gone to heaven while 
we were too far away to give her comfort in her 
last hours, or follow her precious dust to its last 
resting place, or add the little consolation it was 
ours to give to the bereaved ones left. I thought 
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of my present husband’s sufferings during the 
seventeen years he has been connected with the 
work, with which my own are not worthy of 
comparison: of times when he lingered on the 
verge of the grave burning with fever or ill with 
the dread small-pox and his head such a great 
swollen painful mass of corruption that he de- 
clared he could not find any place on the bed large 
enough to lay it down; of a sister buried in the 
mission grave yard at Makomp and a wife in the 
Liverpool cemetery; of the many times he had 
stood by the dying beds of his fellow workers or 
by their open graves, or marched in the hot noon- 
day sun or during the hours of night to reach 
the bedside of other sufferers. I thought of Mr. 
Clarke’s sacrifices, and of what it must have 
meant to Miss Crosby to be the only white nurse 
to minister to three of her fellow comrades while 
two of them went to the grave yard and the 
other was scarcely spared. I thought of the first 
time we came home from Africa and we found on 
the ship we boarded one lady and a girl some 
thirteen years old. Sitting on deck and watching 
the Sierra Leone hills fade from view I observed 
that the child was sitting near me and ventured 
to ask if the lady was her mamma. She began 
to choke and her eyes filled with tears as she 
answered, “No my mamma died down coast last 
month” and then she went on to tell me how. 
her papa and mamma and herself had gone out 
as missionaries to the coast on that same ship, the 
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preceding June, and her papa died in a few weeks 
from the time of their arrival; her mother soon 
followed and now she was going back alone to 
her friends in England. The hearts of hard 
wicked men were melted to tenderness as they 
gradually learned her sad story, and money and 
gifts were frequently bestowed upon her during 
that long voyage. I thought how when we 
reached the Canaries I recalled that a newly made 
grave was somewhere on the shores of those 
Islands; the grave of Mrs. Castle. Her husband, . 
an English missionary, had been delighted when 
at last he took out his bride to gladden his lonely 
home but one short year proved. that her health 
was insufficient for that climate and he took her 
to the coast and sent her home while he remained 
to carry on the work alone. On reaching those 
Islands she was unable to go farther and was 
taken on shore and a cable message sent back to 
him. He started immediately to go to her but 
when he arrived she had been dead a week and 
a mound of earth was all he found left of his 
sweet bride of a year. I thought of the dear 
lady missionary who was coming home on the 
' same ship with Miss Crosby. Her husband had 
not money enough on hand to accompany her 
but desirous of her safety had started her home 
to her friends. A little before reaching England 
she gave birth to a little girl and soon after, her 
spirit went home to God but not until she had 
written a few tender words of farewell to the 
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loved one left behind. She was buried at sea and 
Miss Crosby brought the little one home to its 
grandparents in America. The poor husband 
was almost beside himself with grief when away 
in his lonely mission home he learned the fate of 
his beloved wife. I thought of the horrible mas- 
sacre of seven of the United Brethren mission- 
aries at Rotifunk and other stations during the up- 
rising of ten or twelve years ago; of Miss Mullen 
who was alone and watched by the soldiers who 
said they were going to kill her that night and 
the exciting escape of this same woman as a boat 
came up the river at the opportune moment and 
rescued her. I thought of Dr. and Mrs. King 
who went back to that devastated field and gath- 
ered up and identified such remains as could be 
found of their murdered companions and gave 
them decent burial, and then themselves went on 
up to begin work again where the mission station 
had been burned to the ground. Only an old 
stone kitchen, which could not burn, was left for 
them to live in and there they spent the night. 
The next day being Sunday when they could not 
work to improve their quarters, and the heat of 
the little kitchen unbearable, they went out and 
sat under the shade of the trees and there received 
the natives who came to visit them. They went 
back into the old kitchen to sleep again that night 
and the next morning early they looked out to 
see a large company of natives coming up the 
path carrying sticks and other implements headed 
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by their chiefs and other big men. Glancing 
down another road behold others came from that 
direction, and still more from another way. I 
wondered as I heard them relate the circumstance 
what their feelings must have been at such a 
sight for my hair was beginning to almost stand 
on end to hear them tell it; but if they had any 
fears they were soon quieted for the natives came 
up and threw down their sticks and going up to 
them expressed their sincere sympathy and said, 
“Your buildings are burned to the ground and 
your fellow workers massacred and yet you have 
come back again to tell us the God Word. You 
have no fit place to live and were obliged to 
shelter yourselves under the shade of the trees 
yesterday and we are sorry for you and have 
now come to build you a house,” so they all set 
to work with a will and soon had erected a 
building which proved a comfortable dwelling 
till a good mission house could be built. I 
thought of how during my second term on the 
the field news came up country that an uprising 
of the Mohammedans was imminent and that the 
nineteenth of December was the day set for it 
to begin. They had desired to offer a human 
sacrifice on one of their great festive occasions 
and being denied the privilege by the white 
Governor of Sierra Leone, they were angry and 
going to fight. If such’a war should begin we 
knew that it would be likely to reach over all 
Sierra Leone and the lives of all the white people 
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be endangered. I thought the matter all over 
carefully and then for the first time during my 
service in Africa my heart faltered. It did not 
utterly fail, but this mortal flesh is weak and I 
must confess that I faltered. Not that I was 
afraid to meet death for I had faced that often 
as do all the missionaries there, but I recalled 
the outrages of other murdered lady mission- — 
aries and the thought of being left a helpless 
woman in the hands of cruel heathen soldiers and 
subjected to any shame that their brutality might 
choose to inflict, was more than I could bear. Oh 
God! that I might be spared from such a fate. 
I did not give way nor let my feelings be known 
to others but meditated quietly on the matter and 
with the words ringing through my mind, “Ye 
-have not yet resisted unto blood striving against 
sin” as a reproof to my faltering spirit, I finally 
concluded that even though my. worst fears should 
sometime be realized I could never suffer so much 
of sorrow and shame as my Christ had suffered 
for me, and my heart was made strong and com- 
forted and put to rest. The English government 
fortified the most dangerous points and prepared 
so well for the threatened trouble that the affair 
at last died down and war was averted. 

Perhaps now our readers have gained a small 
idea of the “good times” to which the West 
African missionary goes to, yet we must sound 
a note of jubilant praise unto Him who enables 
us to say, “In all these things we are more than 
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conquerors through Him that loved us” and “Our 
light affliction which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory; while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen; for the things which are seen are temporal; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

Living in a home from which so many have 
passed out in the life beyond it is not strange 
that we are often reminded of such scenes and of 
the time coming, surely and soon when it will 
be our turn to go. One night I had been singing 
that beautiful sacred song, “Beyond the Shadows,” 

“There is life beyond the shadows, 
There is hope beyond the vail,” 

and then went to my bed alone, as my husband 
was away, and lay there contemplating the sub- 
ject. What would it be like just over there and 
what about the passing over? Soon I fell asleep 
and dreamed. I am not given to placing great 
confidence in dreams but this one was so impres- 
sive and so unlike any other that I ever experi- 
enced that it will linger with me till I reach the 
final crossing. I thought I was in great bodily 
pain and we all knew that I could not recover 
but must die. At first it was hard to think I 
must leave my fellow workers, the dear children, 
and my beloved husband to toil on again alone; 
then all at once I began to realize that the pain 
was ceasing and with it the walls of the house, 
the stand, the chairs, and bed, and all things 
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earthly were fading, and gradually they faded 
and faded away till lost entirely to sight and all 
around was the most beautiful clear soft light 
somewhat like the still light of morning only more 
restful and far more wonderful than anything I 
had ever seen before; and then over at the side 
of where my bed had been, I beheld a bright 
lovely angel whom I understood at once to be 
the heavenly messenger that had been sent to take 
‘my spirit home. It was no longer hard to think 
of leaving the friends of earth and I| felt supremely 
happy. I knew that I was dying but it was so 
different from the hard painful struggle that I 
had always anticipated in death that I exclaimed 
in amazement and wonder, “Can this be death?” 
The answer came, from what source I know not, 
but clear and full of assurance, ‘Yes, this is death 
without the sting.” I heard it and recalled the 
Scripture words, “The sting of death is sin and 
the strength of sin is the law, but thanks be 
unto God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” “O, death, where is thy sting? 
Oh grave, where is thy victory?’ and felt my 
whole soul melting into praise to Him who by 
His sufferings had purchased for me this sting- 
less death. I awoke, but in those few moments 
I had seemed to grasp many of the secrets of the 
eternal world and I saw that spiritual things 
were not shadowy and unreal, as they had some- 
times seemed to be, but they were the real and 
tangible and enduring things while material things 
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were but shadowy and transient! So it was as 
easy for a spirit to pass through walls as for us 
to walk through shadows. Since then my fears 
of the sea have been removed. I used to’ look 
upon the cold dark waves and tell myself that if 
it could be the Lord’s will I would prefer not to 
ever sink in them but to die on land, but since 
that dream I do not care. What matters it if my 
body finds a watery grave? It will be no more 
than a faint shadow to the spirit.and I shall be 
borne away on the bosom of angels to that blessed 
Home, and to Him in whose presence there is 
fulness of joy and at His right hand pleasures 
forevermore. My dream was in perfect accord 
with the teachings of Scripture and I fully believe 
that when the end comes death will have no 
sting for those who trust in God. Praise aud 
honor and glory be unto the Christ who always 
causeth us to triumph! Amen and amen! 


“T fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless, » 

Grief has no woes and tears no bitterness; 

Where is death’s sting? Where grave thy victory? 
I triumph still if Thou abide with me!” 


GHAPTER XIV 


A PLEA FOR AFRICA 


“Hoarse, terrible and strong 

Rises to heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 
How long, O God, how long?” 


There are those who meet us with the question, 
“Why carry the Gospel to the heathen? Are they 
not just as well off without it?’ But we have 
never seen one who asked this question who 
would be willing to change places with them. 
Our answer to such a proposition would be that 
if they are as well off without it then why not 
ourselves, and England and Germany, and all the 
Christian nations, as well off without it? And if 
the world is as well off without it as with it, then 
it was quite a mistake after all that Christ shouid 
ever come to live in this world and the angels 
come to sing, “Peace on earth, good will to men” 
and to tell of the glad tidings of great joy that 
should be ‘to All people. This is exactly where 
this line of «reasoning brings us. Now every 
sensible man and woman knows that our own 
country would not be so well off without the 
Gospel of Christ, and we could ill afford to live 
without the blessings it has brought to us. What 
kind of a land would ours be if all the churches 
and preachers were removed and the grace of 
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God from the hearts of the believers? Life would 
be intolerable. We may well contemplate this 
picture for a few moments and then remember 
that by all we have and are better than the 
heathen of darkest Africa, are we obligated to 
give to them the Word of Life. 

James Russell Lowell in answer to addresses 
given by skeptics in which they freely expressed 
their views and said that they could get along 
without any religion, very forcefully says: “These 
men who live in ease and luxury, indulging them- 
selves in ‘the amusement of going without reli- 
gion, may be thankful that they live in lands 
where the Gospel they neglect has tamed the 
beastliness and ferocity of the men who, but for 
Christianity, might long ago have eaten their 
bodies like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off 
their heads and tanned their hides like the mon- 
sters of the French Revolution. When the micro- 
scopic search of skepticism, which has hunted the 
heavens and sounded the seas to disprove the 
existence of a Creator, has turned its attention to 
human society, and has found a. place on this 
planet ten miles square, where a decent man can 
live in decency, comfort and security, supporting 
and educating his children, unspoiled and un- 
. polluted; a place where age is reverenced, infancy 
respected, manhood respected, womanhood hon- 
ored, and human life held in due regard—when 
skeptics can find such a place ten miles square 
on this globe, where the Gospel of Christ has not 
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gone and cleared the way, and laid the founda- 
tions, and made decency and security possible, it 
will then be in order for the skeptical literati to 
move thither and then ventilate their views. But 
so long as these men are dependent upon the 
religion which they discard for every privilege 
which they enjoy, they may well hesitate a little 
before they seek to rob the Christian of his hope, 
and humanity of its faith, in that Savior who 
alone has given to man that hope of life eternal 
which makes life tolerable and society possible, 
and robs death of its terrors and the grave of its 
gloom.” From these words of Lowell we may 
well draw our ideas of the difference between 
Christian and heathen nations. Though many of 
those who live in the Christian countries are not 
themselves Christians yet the influence of the 
Gospel has made them what they are. God prom- 
ised to spare the entire city of Sodom for the 
sake of ten righteous, and it is for the sake of 
the few who are godly that our land is so richly 
blessed. God speed the day when His Word shall 
leaven all the nations. 

“Tt is urged that certain of the pagan nations 
and races have no future, that they are worn out, 
and their powers of expansion and growth 
exhausted.’ We reply that the judgment of those 
who thus speak is certainly shallow, and probably 
false, because they fail to estimate adequately 
the restorative and re-creative power of Chris- 
tianity.. God has entered in Jesus Christ, into 
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new and more vital relations with mankind and 
is creating them anew by His Spirit, awakening 
and invigorating their dormant and paralyzed 
powers, thus enabling nations and races, as well 
as individuals, to enter upon a new career, which 
would have been impossible to them before the 
advent. Christianity has won its most notable 
victories among people of little account in the 
judgment of the civilized nations, as among the 
Karens, the Telugus, the Sandwich Islanders and 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles, who, 
though they were regarded by the Romans as too 
stupid and brutish to serve as slaves, have built 
up the most magnificent empire known to history 
—an empire upon which the sun never sets, which 
has endured for a thousand years, and is influ- 
encing now, as never before, the thought, life, 
and movements of the world.” “Christ is building 
up His kingdom with earth’s broken things. 
Men want only the strong, the successful, the 
victorious, the unbroken, in building up their 
kjngdoms; but God is the God of the unsuccess- 
ful and of those who have failed. Heaven is 
filling with earth’s broken lives, and there is no 
bruised reed that Christ cannot take and restore 
to glorious blessedness and beauty. He can take 
the life crushed by pains or sorrow ahd make it 
into a harp whose music shall be all praise. He 
can lift earth’s saddest failures up to heaven’s 
glory.” “Where is the prophet who can foretell 
the destiny of the Dark Continent, having at the 
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present time a population of two hundred and 
fifty million—four times that of the United 
States? Who can forecast the turnings and 
overturnings which shall precede the coming of 
Him whose right it is to reign, and who shall. 
reign over all the mations of the earth?” 

The Great Commission does not teach that we 
are to go and make disciples of the leading na- 
tions and to preach the Gospel to those alone 
who hold positions of great strategic importance, 
but to disciple “all nations.” When we have par- 
taken of the love that filled the great heart of the 
Christ, we shall go gladly to the lowest of earth, 
counting none unworthy of our best efforts since 
they are the purchase of His blood. 

“The whole ministry of Christ was a ministry 
of love to all the sinful, sorrowful, lost sons of 
men. He was moved with compassion for the 
multitude because He saw them in distress— 
‘Scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd,’ 
living mean, ignoble, wicked lives, ignorant of 
God and of the place which they occupy in [is 
infinite heart, with latent spiritual powers capable 
of development, with the solemn responsibilities 
of moral agents, with features of the divine image 
not yet wholly effaced and that might be 
restored.” * 

In Matthew 25:31-46 our Lord has impressively 
emphasized the program of the judgment day. 
All nations, all the generations which have 
thronged the globe, shall stand before His judg- 
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ment seat, among whom there will be countless 
millions who never saw one of His -disciples. 
The brethren of the Son of Man are the poor, 
suffering, sorrow-laden sons of men, and the 
principle upon which the judgment proceeds is 
that as men treat those, they would have treated 
the judge had they had the opportunity. He 
will say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these ye did it not to me.” The ques- 
tion then is not one of creeds nor churches but 
how have we performed the common duties of 
life—fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and min- 
istered to those who are sick and in prison. Now 
the heathen are among those who are in the 
greatest need of these offices of love. Are they 
not hungry, famishing for the Bread of Life? Are 
they not sick, consumed by the fever and leprousy 
of sin? Are they not poor, bankrupt in estate and 
character? Are they not in prison, compassed 
about by walls which they can neither scale, nor 
dig beneath, nor break through? If this passage 
does not teach that men are saved by works of 
love, it certainly does teach that a faith which 
does not produce these works is vain and dead, 
and that those and only those who possess the 
spirit and do the works described by Christ are 
His true disciples.” 

It is, strangely surprising to hear professed 
Christians ask, “Why are we obligated to help. 
the Africans?” It is the same old question only 
a little modified, “Am I my brother’s keeper,” 
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asked so long ago by Cain who was a murderer. 
There are others who tell us they like to hear 
about missions—of the conflicts and triumphs, 
but what we need are those who care for more 
than to simply hear and are willing to take an 
interest in the struggle that will count for some- 





African Bridge 


thing. There are many who say they are sorry 
for them and they feel for them but those are 
needed who can realize down deep in their hearts 
that “Feelings will not save souls and that it cost 
God Calvary to save us.” 
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The condition of the African is pathetic beyond 
description and sometimes in the midst of our 
toil we turn aside in agony of soul to say, O 
Africa!: When shall the light of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ illumine thy borders? When 
shall thy lost millions be redeemed? 

Come with us as we enter some dark hut where 
a still cold form is lying and the women sitting 
about wailing, and see what feelings possess you, 
as we calm their crying till hushed to perfect 
quietness they wait to hear the message the white 
woman from afar has. brought to them. Linger 
as we tell them of a Christ who loves them and 
pities their sorrows, who can save them from 
their sins, who stands even now at the right hand 
of the Father pleading for them and beckoning 
them on to a-home beyond the stars where there 
is no mofe sin, no more sorrow, and no more 
death. 

Follow us again as a man comes with all haste 
to call us to the side of his dying wife and we 
gather up such comforts and remedies as we have 
at hand and follow him out and on through the 
darkness to the place where the sufferer lies. 
“We place our hand to her heart and feel her 
pulse but it is still, her life has gone out. The 
friends who have gathered about her begin to 
wail and the orphaned, children scream and cry. 
We walk out into the street and standing there 
under the stars the wailing cries still ringing in 
our ears, a vision rises before us. We seem to 
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see the perishing millions far to the northward, 
eastward, southward—a tract of land just there 
before us as large as the United States, with only 
two lone mission stations, and as much Gospel light 
as we would have with one station established in 
Maine and another in Texas. Ah, what a field! 
And we think of the luxurious Church at home 
made great by the power of atoning mercy and 
all too forgetful, we fear, of the last charge of 
‘their Master. Millions waiting just over there 
and before us the unfailing promise of our God 
that, “they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever.” What mar- 
velous opportunities confront the Church to-day! 
We fear that some of Christ’s professed followers 
still love their ease too well, they are too much 
afraid of sacrifice, and not consumed with a 
mighty passion for souls. A story is told of a 
missionary away out in India who was out walk- 
ing one day and met a Hindoo woman with her 
two children. One was a poor crippled little 
fellow who was a constant care while the other 
was a bright beautiful child, full ot promise, and 
the pride and joy of the mother’s heart. A few 
days later the missionary met the same mother 
again but this time she saw only one child—the 
poor distorted, helpless one—and asked where the 
other was. The mother answered that she had 
thrown it into the river Ganges as an offering to 
her gods. The missionary was horrified and cried, 
“Why did you do it, O why did you? If you 
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were going to offer any sacrifice why did you not 
take this helpless little fellow who never could 
be much of a comfort to you anyway? Why did 
you offer your brightest and your best?’ The 
Hindoo woman turned in astonishment and said, 
“I don’t know how you Christians do, but we 
heathen, when we offer a sacrifice to our gods, we 
give our best!’ Ah, Christians, that Hindoo 
mother’s answer is a rebuke to us. 

““What can I give?’ we say, ‘Ah! this and this 

From mine array, I am not like to miss; 

And here are crumbs to feed some hungry one, 

They do but grow a cumbrance on my _ shelf— 


And yet one reads, our Father gave His Son, 
Our Master gave Himself.” 


To-day God needs our best for Africa. The 
best we can give in prayer, the best we can give 
in money, and the best we can give in our sons 
and our daughters. Where else are the best so 
sorely needed as in a land where Satan has his 
established strongholds? Love gladly gives its 
best. Herein is love—‘‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only Son.” 

“May the Divine Spirit enable us to penetrate 
to the heart of these great paradoxes in the king- 
dom of grace—That we save our life, not by 
seeking but by losing it; that we become rich, 
not by keeping but by giving; that we become 
great in moral power ‘among men, not by self 
assertion but by self abnegation, by self sacrifice 
from love to others; that it is through our pov- 
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erty that we are to enrich the world, according 
to the way of Him who ‘Though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor that we 
through His poverty might be rich.” 

Do we plead too earnestly the cause of Africa? 
If you were in their places you would not think 
it possible to plead too urgently. Go see what 
we have seen, go feel what we have felt as we 
behold day after day this surging seething mass 
of humanity, seeming to bear written on their 
every forehead the words, “For whom Christ 
died,” and they are passing away into hopeless 
graves. We contemplate this sad and awful 
condition and 

“Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout us like a trumpet call: 


Oh to save these! To perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all.” 


. What though the conflict be long and fierce! 
What though the heart almost breaks at times! 
What though we weep and the enemy presses us 
sore! We shall some day gaze with glad eyes 
upon these trophies won for our Lord, while our 
hearts swell with measureless joy and gratitude 
that to us has been granted a little place in the 
glorious work! 
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“Come over into Macedonia and help us!” 


“You have never stood in the darkness, 
And reached out a trembling hand, 

If haply one might find it 

In the awe of a lonely land, 

Where the shadows shift so strangely, 
And the quick heart-beat is stirred, 
If only a leaf be rustled 

By the wing of a passing bird. 


You have never stood in the darkness, 
And said good-bye to a wife, 

To a little child, or a mother, 

Who have sat in your house of life, 
And knew not where they were going, 
As the birds that cross our sight 
Flitting within from the darkness, 
Flitting without to the night. 


You have never stood in the darkness, 
When soul after soul went by 

In the mighty rush of battle, 

Where kinsman and comrade die, 

And something says they are living, 
Although we hold them prone 

With eyes that stare out blindly 

As yet shall do our own. 


You have never stood in the darkness, 
You do not know its awe; 

On your land a great light shineth, 
Which long ago you saw. 

For the Light of the,world we ask you, 
We plead for the Book which shows 
The way to win to his footstool, 
Which only the white man knows. 
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O, voice from out of the darkness! 
O, cry of a soul in pain! 

May it ring as the blast of clarion, 

Nor call God’s host in vain! 

By the pierced hand which saved us, 
Let ours do their work to-day, 

Till from those who tremble in darkness 
The shadows are swept away.” 
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